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The Sunday School Lesson Commentary 
That Gives You Specific Study Helps! 


Designed to increase your Bible knowledge and prepare you for 
each week’s lesson with complete information at a glance ...n 
looking from place to place. That’s your International Lesson An- 
proved to be the most reliable and useful compre- 
hensive commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
SON ANNUAL, 1961 


SR. erent cia 


Each of the 53 Lessons 
Has These Features: 


The Text in both the King James 
and Revised Standard Versions— 
printed in parallel columns. 

The Explanation—Biblical schol- 
ars discuss the meaning of each 
week’s Bible text. 

Application: Dr. Roy L. Smith 
applies the text to modern living 
today. 

A Summary of Each Lesson—a new 
feature this year 
Teaching Suggestions: 
step plans, useful indexes; 
visual resources. 

Daily Bible Readings: With an- 
notations by Daisy L. Dozier. 
Special Articles for use as program 
material on holidays and other oc- 
casions. 

Maps and Line Drawings com- 
plete your lesson plans. 


Step-by- 
audio- 


Edited by Charles M. Lay- 
mon, with lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith, The ILA is for 
use with Mature Years, Wesley 
Quarterly, The Adult Student, 
Bible Lessons for Adults, Wor- 
ship Leaflets, Epworth Notes. 
Order your 1961 copy today 
and urge your teachers to get 
theirs now. See what a differ- 
ence The ILA makes in your 
study. Use the convenient 
order coupon and order from 
Cokesbury today only 
$2.95 . a little more than 
just 5¢ per lesson! 

(AP) postpaid, $2.95 


Some of the Contributors 
To the 1961 Edition: 
John A. Redhead, Jr.; D. Elton True- 
blood; Walter Russell Bowie; Andrew 
W. Blackwood; Francis E. Kearns; Bond 
Fleming. 


SUPPLY CATALOG. Write for your 
free copy—complete catalog of 
church and church school items. 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21, 


Revolutionary remedies are needed if 
Methodist Sunday schools are not to abol- 
ish themselves, warns a report to British 
Methodists. Citing a one third enroll- 
ment loss in the last six years, the report 
pointed to “well-meaning but unqualified 
teachers.” This is also an American prob- 
lem, and one that must be faced by 
drastic measures. A generation of Ameri- 
can adults has grown up with little the- 
ological under-pinning. The Sunday 
school dilemma will not be solved until 
the gap between the scholar and the vol- 
unteer teachers is closed. Ministers will 
have to take the lead, and increased time 
in the study is essential. ... 


Atheists received a set-back in Maryland 
recently. The State Court of Appeals up- 
held the state Constitution which pro- 
vides for a “declaration of belief in the 
existence of God” as a qualification for 
public office. An applicant for a notary’s 
commission refused to affirm his belief in 
God, setting off legal proceedings that 
may reach the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Attorneys for the applicant contended 
that the Constitutional qualifications “de- 
prive him of his liberty to disbelieve in 
God, and discriminate against him as a 
non-believer.” Thus another chapter is 
added in the struggle to define religious 
lsberty. ... 


A protest against the “ban on birth 
control services in Cook County hospital 
and Chicago Board of Health clinics” 
has been made by Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen to Chicago and Cook county 
officials. Hospital Superintendent Dr. 
Karl Meyer says “. . . the question of 
birth control is a —— problem 
and not properly . handled by a tax- 
supported county institution.’ ” Protesting 
ministers see ban as “discrimination 
against the medically indigent . . .” 


the cover 


Harry C. Spencer, general secretary of 
Methodism’s Television, Radio, and Film 
Commission, draws an interpretive bead on 
Hollywood’s version of biblical stories om 
page 6 of this issue—Avvocate Photo. 
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COMMENT 


What Holds Us Together 


IN these days when so much in personal and social living 
becomes “unstuck,” Methodist ministers are drawing closer 
together. Despite our differences about theology, ecclesi- 
ology, and sociology, not to mention Conference appoint- 
ments, we are hound by ties not easily severed. 

What are the blessed ties that bind? What are the com- 
mon concerns that hold us fast? 

Obviously they are not our doctrines, even those like 
Christian assurance and the witness of the Spirit that are 
particularly and peculiarly Methodist. 

In a new book, Methodism and Society in Theological 
Perspective (Abingdon, $5.) S. Paul Schilling says that 
Methodism is “wary of doctrinal tests, of creeds used as 
fences or walls. But it welcomes doctrinal testimonies and 
cherishes expressions of belief which serve as platforms for 
Christians to stand on, and especially to launch out from 
in proclaiming and living the good news of Christ.” 

Equally plain is the fact that we are not joined together 
by like ideas about the function of the church. Within the 
Methodist framework we are “high church,” “low church,” 
and “middle church.” About all that can be said of all of 
us is that we want churchly things done “decently and in 
order.” But we vary all the way from altars and acolytes 
to central pulpits and preachers in palm beach suits. 

Our differing plans for worship are reflections of dif- 
ferent ideas about the purpose of the church, and even 
divergent theologies. (An altar, for example, stands for a 
definable concept of the Atonement, and a Communion 
table out front reveals something definite about the mean- 
ing of the Sacrament.) Yet we hold all these significantly 
different ideas together, agreeing only on the Discipline’s 
definition of the church as “a congregation of faithful men 
in which the pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacra- 
ments duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance.” 

In our application of Christian ethics to current problems 
of politics, economics, and the social situation generally, we 
have no semblance of a united front. We are “leftists” and 
“rightists,” “libertarians” and “humanitarians,” but it is 
only when we let outsiders stir us up that, differing honest- 
ly as we do, we fall out among ourselves and our conten- 
tions make newspaper headlines. Nevertheless, we can join 
together in the conviction that Christian perfection, toward 
which we all strive, is social as well as personal. 

If these matters do not unite us as Methodist ministers— 
effective and retired, ordained and supplies that have been 
duly accepted, in service as pastors and detached—what does 
draw us tightly together? 

First of all, we believe that Christian experience is central 
to any faith worthy of the name. We have no interest in 
religion that is embalmed and entombed in doctrine. We 
have creeds, but they are bench-marks, not blueprints. 

Recently, there has been a Methodist trend toward defin- 
ing our beliefs more closely, and most of us hope desperate- 
ly that this can be done. We are ready to do the hard think- 
ing that such a process requires, realizing of course, that 
faith itself is one of God’s best gifts. 
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But we insist that ours is a growing, unfolding, maturing 
faith. So, we have resisted the temptation to settle down 
with the second, or any other, blessing. Ours is a pilgrimage 
that never ends. We are on a quest for answers that cannot 
be found in this life. 

Second, we hold that salvation is available for everybody, 
through justification by grace through faith. The door is 
wide open to all. When we cross the threshold God lets 
us know, unmistakably, but Christian experience does not 
stop when we enter. There are new insights every day, for 
those who can see with the eyes of the soul. 

To some, our interest in all people, whether black or 
white or tan, whether Russians or Americans, whether 
under-privileged or over-privileged, whether neo-orthodox, 
neo-Wesleyan, or neo-something else, raises questions. 
But we want no ingrown faith, perverted by its own 
peculiarities; we have no patience with pharisaical exclu- 
siveness. We do not want to escape from the world; we 
love it, just as God did when he sent his Son. 

Finally, we believe in our 1 ity. We are not in the dastard- 
ly habit of ‘ ‘quoting Greek at” our people, but we could 
assure them that “laos,” from which “laity” comes, really 
means the whole “people of God,” ministers and laity alike. 
And to recognize that is not to downgrade the ministry. 
We are “set apart” for special God-given duties and respon- 
sibilities, but so are the lay people who are not ordained. 

We Methodist ministers are glad, not sorry, that the lay 
movement is riding in on the wave of the future. In all 
the churches around the world lay men and women are 
rising, not in angry revolt, but in devoted, creative help- 
fulness. To the rare Methodist minister who regards his 
pulpit as his “throne,” they may appear to be “his majesty’s 
more or less loyal opposition,” but to most of us they are 
indispensable, not expendable, partners in the greatest of 
all enterprises. 

These, then, are three qualities that unite Methodist 
ministers in a fellowship that is clearly destined, under 
God, to become more meaningful and purposeful in the 
years that lie immediately ahead. 

—Tue Epitors 
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HERE is a cultural lag between class- 


room and pulpit, between scholar 
and preacher. The popular preachers to- 
day are those weaned on the lagging 
American scholarship of the 20s or who 
served youthful apprenticeships abroad. 
A second group of popular preachers 
were unexposed to all scholarship. Curi- 
ously, the older liberals now are the en- 
trenched “conservators” trying desper- 
ately to hold the line of assured results. 
They are “stood on their heads” by recent 
trends, to use Alan Richardson’s sharp 
phrase in An Introduction to the The- 
ology of the New Testament. (Harper & 
Bros., $5.) 

For the scholar, almost a full cycle has 
been made in this first half-century, but 
the pulpit does not reflect the change in 
biblical or theological climate. A sermon 
book is advertised as a series on the 
Prodigal Son “paralleling the lives of 
men and women everywhere.” Another 
sermon book by a prolific and popular 
pulpiteer is reviewed in this fashion: 
“Dr. C is a very interesting writer; he 
uses to advantage his knowledge of hu- 
man nature w hich his pastoral ministry 
gave him, and he is at his best when he 
puts the Gospel to work in life situations. 

. This is a popular treatment, but in 
the area of preaching and New Testa- 
ment character study it can hardly be 
rated as definitive.” 

Another review of a popular book of 
sermons notes: “Each sermon produces 

C. Umhau 

pastor of a 


Wolf, former professor, ts 


Toledo Lutheran Church. 


a list of sound moralisms that would be 
appropriate for the service club circuit 
or a PTA meeting. .. . Texts are quoted 
but little used; the lesson for the day is 
from the Saturday Review, not the canon. 
The result is the same surface flavor, less 
effectively told.” 

I have nothing against Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, or even the PTA, but there is a 
difference in the aim and content of a 
sermon to a Christian congregation. 
These are reviews of published sermons 
which are unfortunately purchased by 
preachers, but they hardly reflect biblical 
trends, and perhaps in all honesty ought 
not to be labeled “preaching.” 

The lag has not been overcome 
through the myriad of new commen- 
taries or books on biblical theology, even 
paper backs, for despite their modest 
cost, they are not read by the preacher. 
He continues to spend his money on a 
potpourri of canned sermons and _pas- 
toral psychology books. The preachers I 
know best have avoided all such biblical 
studies and even refuse to read recent 
English translations of European the- 
and biblical studies. 

Obviously many of the commentaries 
themselves reflect this lag. One scholar 
has pointed out that there is usually a 
35-year lag before the commentaries, even 
the best of them, catch up with the mon- 
ographs and journals. When the preacher 
uses only the secondhand commentaries 
he could afford in his senior year at semi- 
nary, the lag is doubled. 

There is a lag caused by the jargon 
of the scholar that apparently repulses 


ology 


Biblical resea 


the average preacher (while he mantully 
holds to his own overwrought jargon), 
William Neil, in Modern Man Looks at 
the Bible (Association Press, $.50), 
writes to both student and layman: “It 
is therefore imperative that the Bible 
should be understood and that the plain 
man, both inside and outside the church, 
should know what it is all about, other. 
wise the church 


becomes a secret so- 


ciety... .” Much of the terminus tech- 
nicus of the scholar scares off the 
preacher. 


The lag appears in inter-Christian bib. 
lical study. Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant scholars read one another’s journals 
and often work together in the learned 
societies. The international team on the 
Qumran scrolls is a case in point. This 
interplay on high levels is undoubtedly 
a significant trend of our times. 

The liturgical movement of the Roman 
Catholic Church is, in part, a back-to- 
the-Bible movement, including reading 
and preaching in the vernacular. Mean- 
while, in Protestant churches, the so- 
called liturgical movement is often away 
from the Bible to a most eclectic, archaiz- 
ing traditionalism. The average Protes- 
tant preacher is unaware of the fine bib- 
lical works of Vawter, McKenzie, Fitz- 
meyer, Murphy, and their many good 
French, German, and Dutch cohorts. 

In Spirit Forms of Protestantism 
(Newman Press, $3.75), Father Louis 
Bouyer has said: “Protestantism has 
lived by, and handed down, an authentic 
life, constantly renewed, precisely to the 
degree in which it has handed down the 

Bible... drawing nourishment from it 
as a source of life, of finding in it per- 
sonal contact with Christ.” This can 
hardly be said of Protestant scholars and 
preachers today! 

It is the duty of church biblical scholar- 
ship to elucidate the Gospel, and the 
preacher should proclaim it. But few 
pastors read the journals, or even the 
serious paperbacks, and few professors 
try to communicate their findings and 
convictions in terms meaningful to the 
preaching clergy and the laity. 

Informed communication between the 
biblical professor and the biblical preach- 
er is rare. Is the professor ashamed to 
speak the Word to the untrained laity 
and poorly trained clergy so it can be 
comprehended? Or, are most pastors un- 
prepared by their college and seminary 
training for such continuing biblical edu- 

cation and growth in grace ‘and wisdom? 

Unless the Gospel is preached it loses 
its power. It cannot be maintained in the 
study, even at a Wartburg. I’m not an 
anti-intellectual, and Martin Luther can- 
not be so misunderstood, but in 1521 he 
wrote, “Christ did not command the 
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apostles to write—but only to preach.” 
On another occasion he said, “The Gos- 
yel should not be written but screamed!” 

The relation between the Testaments 
has attracted considerable attention in 
recent years. The World Council of 
Churches’ studies preceding Evanston 
gave this popular cogency with many 
mimeographed sheaves passing back and 
forth, even into the hands of the preach- 
ers. The Qumran Scrolls undergirded the 
trend toward a more Jewish background 
for the New Testament. Thus, the unity 
of the Scriptures has been emphasized. 

The many books and writings on this 
subject as well as the so-called “rele- 
vancy” books have brought the unity 
theme out into the public forum. Yet 
Canon Wedel can still write, “One of the 
most grievous pitfalls into which much 
modernist preaching has fallen is that 
of ignoring the Old Testament back- 
ground of the life of Christ.” 

Depending on one’s denominational 
and critical bias, this trend may or may 
not be reflected in the pulpit. Where the 
unity of the Bible is emphasized, the 
credit should probably go to the preach- 
er’s intuition or even his conservatism 
rather than to the influence of any 
scholar’s recent research. 

Closely associated with the trend to- 
ward unity is the stress on Heilsges- 
chichte, literally, the history of salvation. 
The fact that God acts in history has 
been emphasized by many modern 
scholars. One author has reminded us 
that to remove the Red Sea rescue from 
the Old Testament and the Resurrection 
from the New Testament is to emasculate 
the Word of God. 

The preaching of the kerygma is basi- 
cally the preaching of Heilsgeschichte. 
Yet again, the pulpit which preaches 
such a Gospel has not necessarily been 
influenced as much by recent trends as 
by the Word and the Spirit. 

The apocalyptic and_ eschatological 
study of the Testaments, as well as the 
inter-testamental period, appears to have 
affected many preachers in a general 
way, but not many have been specifically 
affected. 

A sermon on the parable in Luke 
14:7-11 is unique in that it reminds the 
hearers that this is the heavenly banquet 
where the New Creation breaks in upon 
us. Most preaching from this and other 
parables misses the point, even though 
Wedel reminds us that the best commen- 
tary on the parables may well be Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. 

So one recent sermon on the Beati- 
tudes, reminiscent of the 20s, speaks as 
if this were Jesus’ sermon “on how to be 
happy and truly alive.” 

The emphasis upon oral tradition and 
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the less dogmatic stand taken regarding 
authorship, documentary strata, and edi- 
tors are only rarely reflected in the pul- 
pit. Preachers have agreed with recent 
scholars that it makes little difference 
whether Elijah, Moses, Second Isaiah, an 
unknown anonymous prophet or editor 
spoke the Word: It is still the Word of 
God. Eric Dinkler is clear, “The identi- 
fication of the author—so far as tradi- 
tional authorship cannot be maintained 
—is less important than the chronological 
and the theological orientation of these 
often anonymous authors of Scripture.” 

The use of many translations on the 
basis of the more adequate text, better 
linguistics and philology has become a 
fad with some preachers. The Revised 
Standard Version, and the more popular 
Knox and Philips, are some of the most 
used results of scholarship. These, and 
other translations, are accepted and fre- 
quently read from the pulpit. However, 
this is primarily for the purpose of more 
meaningful communication, rather than 
for any recent biblical understanding or 
for any theological corrective. 

The most successful area of scholarly 
infiltration and communication to the 
pulpit has been in the area of word study. 
The popular books and newer transla- 
tions have even made Concordance study 
once more acceptable. In six months 
have seen three sermons on the concept 

kairos! It is through the study of 
words that the Word is found. It is to be 
hoped that word-study books are not now 
to be used as cribs and crutches by 
preachers in the manner they used ser- 
mon books before. 

The problem of Bultmann and Tillich 
is theoretically every preacher’s task: 
How can the message be communicated 
to modern man? A few preachers with 
a fadist complex have tried to demy- 
thologize from the pulpit, but by far the 
majority have discovered the Bible is 


Want to read further in this field? 
Here are inexpensive suggestions: 

Existence and Faith, by Rudolph 
Bultman, Meridian Books, $].45. 

Studies in Biblical Theology, a series, 
Allenson, Inc., $1.75 each. Individual 
titles include: 

A New Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
by James Robinson; 

Promise and Fulfillment, by Werner 
Kummel; 

Early Christian Worship, by Oscar 
Cullmann. 

New Directions in Biblical Thought, 
edited by Martin Marty, Association 
Press, 50 cents (due in September). 

The Books of the Acts of God, by G. 
Ernest Wright and Reginald H. Fuller, 
Doubleday and Co., $4.95. 

The Broken Wall, by Markus Barth, 
Judson Press, $3.50. 


akes strides, but preaching remains moralistic 


easier to communicate straight than 
when it has been “simplified” by Bult- 
mann or Tillich. Myth and symbol, when 
properly elucidated, help rather than 
hinder communication to the pew. 

Except for contemporary allusion, the 
biblical message is ageless. The action of 
God in the Old Testament and New Tes- 
tament needs no updating, re-enactment, 
or private appropriation. The compelling 
truths have only slightly been affected by 
biblical scholarship ‘or contemporary the- 
ology. An homiletics instructor, speaking 
of the great names of modern theology, 
says that the preacher’s real skill is to 
state the same profound truths in com- 
pelling terms which not only help the 
Christian, but open the door for the con- 
version of the unbelieving. And that sug- 
gests the question: Has the biblical 
scholar really anything new to offer? 

The centrality of the Word and preach- 
ing in Protestantism certainly has not 
meant the place of the pulpit in church 
architecture, nor the proportion of ser- 
monizing to its more or less liturgical 
setting—but to declare and to explain the 
Word of God. D. G. Miller says in The 
Way to Biblical Preaching (Abingdon 
Press, $2.50), “The purpose of the ser- 
mon should be the same as the purpose 
of the Scripture on which it is based.” 
And here is the place for the scholar to 
help the preacher. 

Perhaps the pastor on his vacation or 
sabbatical needs to go back to the study 
of the Bible, rather than on a trip to 
Russia or the Canadian woods. The many 
ministers’ weeks and institutes as pres- 
ently constituted need revision to include 
more biblical hermeneutical work. 

The seminarian needs to be given a 
greater sense of commitment to the 
Word and stimulation to increase his 
thirst for study. The relaxation of lan- 
guage requirements in both college and 
seminary is an obvious culprit in lower- 
ing both scholastic ability and zeal in the 
ministry. After all, translations and word- 
study books are only a pittance. 

The professor needs to in-> * ‘is stur 
dents with the love and lu slar- 
ship augmented by knowlec — of the 
original languages. 

It is the duty of the Church, and most 
of all of its educators, “to place within 
the reach of those who are not specialists 
the results of all this scholarly work,” as 
J. J. Von Allmen has said in 4 Compan- 
ton to the Bible (Oxford, $6.). 

The man in the pulpit must study, and 
the scholar should inspire such study and 
communicate his latest findings to the 
preachers. A strong plea for the study of 
the contemporary world must be fol- 


lowed by a stronger plea for the study of 
the Word! 








HOLLYWOOD and 
HOLY Writ 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


The image of God on the movie screen 
must be corrected by Christian preaching 


OLLYWOOD motion picture pro- 

ducers claim they “give the public 
what it wants.” Certainly no company 
would invest several million dollars in a 
Bible film without some assurance that 
the public wanted the kind of religion it 
portrayed. What is the theology of the 
Hollywood biblical films? Is it the kind 
of faith proclaimed from our Protestant 
pulpits or is it a perversion of the Chris- 
tian faith? 

With a few notable exceptions, the 
usual Bible spectacular film has the fol- 
lowing elements in huge, overwhelming 
splashes: (1) sex; (2) masses of extras in 
tremendous processions; (3) battle scenes 
in gruesome horror; (4) cruel beatings or 
torture; (4) sensuous pagan dances; (6) 
prayer; (7) an answer to prayer by 
miracle. 

The element of sex is brought in by 
a romantic attachment between a man or 
woman of the Jewish or Christian faith 
and a man or woman who is forbidden 
to him (or her) because they are either 
(a) already married, (b) of another tribe, 
or (c) a pagan. The laws of 
demn such an alliance. But sexual pas- 
is stronger than righteousness, es- 


God con- 


s10on 
pecially when the temptation is presented 
in richly appointed tents or beautifully 
decorated bed chambers. Sin, therefore, 
is almost inevitable, especially since this 
is the central theme of the plot of the 
Hollywood story. 

After the sin has been committed, how- 
ever, the sinners must begin to pay the 
penalty that the righteous God exacts. 
God at this point is pictured as a stern 
and harsh judge. 

The sin which has been committed is 
so great that punishing only the sinners 
is not enough. The hero and the heroine 
have now become the prototypes of hu- 
manity. And being heroic, the downfall 
of these godlike creatures takes the rest 

f humanity with them to destruction. 


Harry C. Spencer is general secretary 
of the Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Nashville, Tenn. 
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The entire tribe or nation must now 
suffer for something of which they are 
innocent. 

Punishment of the innocent may take 
the form of a drought on the land. Or 
it will be even more spectacular if it 
comes as an invasion by an enemy with 
glittering armor and thousands of horses, 
for this gives us our big battle scene 
where swords clash, horses are upturned 
with feet in the air, and spears pierce 
human bodies. 

The pagan rites scene may either pre- 
cede or follow the battle scene. If it comes 
first it is proof that the sinner, through 
his passion for the pagan lover, has been 
led to take his people into idolatry. If the 
scene follows the battle it can be an effort 
to get the pagan gods to come to the 
rescue of a nation that has been de- 
stroyed. In any event the scene must be 
filled with nearly naked dancers worship- 
ing idols of stone or metal. 

The pagan gods fail, and the evil of 
their sin begins to prey on the minds of 
the hero and heroine. Since, according to 
the code of the biblical movie, sexual sin 
is the worst sin of all, the enormity of the 
deed overshadows the rest of the film. 
Somehow the guilt must be removed 
from the story. 

Enter the prayer scene. It must not be 
a simple or contrite or deeply personal 
or sincere prayer—that would not be 
sufficiently dramatic. Instead, the prayer 
must be offered in an elaborate setting. 
An ornate temple will do; a ruined tem- 
ple would be better. The manner of 
prayer must conform to Hollywood 
standards. This means the actor must 
pray with uplifted eyes that look right 
up into heaven. As a vision of God comes 
to our hero or heroine, the countenance 
takes on the beatific expression of one 
who knows divine forgiveness. 

One problem still remains; a miracle is 
needed. Forgiveness alone is not miracle 
enough. God must step in with a physical 
manifestation of his power—the more 
impressive the miracle, the better. Per- 
haps the rains will suddenly come and 





end the drought. In one film in which 
the heroine had been stoned to death, she 
was dramatically brought back to life. It 
is the nature of the motion picture that 
miracles, so difficult in real life, can be 
performed with relative ease. 

The romantic elements of the story 
can now be satisfactorily resolved. A 
wiser, nobler hero or heroine has seen 
the folly of sexual sin and has renounced 
a love that should have been restrained in 
the first place. 

This lets the audience leave the theater 
with the feeling that God is still in his 
heaven. Though the faith portrayed in 
the picture is not practical today—“every- 
one knows that God doesn’t perform 
miracles like that 
vicariously enjoyed were exciting and the 
faith vic ariously expe rienced was agree- 
able without imposing any real obliga- 
tion on the believer. 

If this is a summary of - typical bib- 
lical movie as produced i 1 Hollywood, 
what relation does its dudes have to 
the theology of the Christian faith? What 
can a minister do when he faces a con- 
gregation whose ideas of good and evil, 


anymore”—the sins 


forgiveness and divine love are colored 
by such films in cinemascope? 

Here are three suggestions: 

(1) The minister should know what 
his ae are seeing. The movies and 
television are constantly teaching _atti- 
tudes toward life (even non-biblical films 
have their theology). 

(2) The minister can discover his con- 
gregation’s theology by personal confer- 
ence and group discussions—their lived 
theology, not the creed they repeat on 
Sunday. 

(3) The minister can actively combat 
the false theology of today’s pleasure: 
seeking secularism. One way of defining 
a belief or a truth is to contrast it with 
another belief or an untruth. According 
to Hollywood, the worst sin is sexual im- 
morality. Is it? If not, what is a greater 
sin? The minister must present Christian 
theology to his people if he expects to 
counteract Hollywood’s theology. 
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OTESTANT churches are spend- 

¢ a pile of money renting 16mm 

ible films. And most of the money 

is wasted because the films, with some 

notable exceptions, are not doing the job 

the churches have a right to expect. Most 

church leaders believe in the audio-visual 

method, but the Bible films have not 
measured up. 

Church leaders may well look forward 
to larger use of films. This prediction 
by Maurice B. Mitchell, president of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., for in- 
creased use of educational films can, at 
least to some extent, be envisioned for 
local church use. 

Today’s small libraries of educational 
films, which already include many great 
masterpieces of instruction, will be multi- 
plied many times. The hot, wheezing 
projector will disappear, and with it the 
flimsy, fragile film. Tomorrow’s class 
room will have a glass front wall, prob 
ably built into the blackboard, with a 
surface that can be written on with chalk 
if the teacher desires. Near it will be a 
telephone dial, and hanging beside this 
will be a telephone directory listing every 
great classroom film ever made on every 
conceivable subject. When the teacher 
thinks his class is ready to see a motion 
picture, he will dial a number, and 
the film will appear on the screen. 

From their classrooms students will 
see around the world, visit the homes of 
children in every country, and learn their 
ways of life, their cultures, and problems. 
Most important, the great master teach- 
ers will record their teachings on tape, 
and no student will be out of range of 
their influence. 

Motion picture production is expen- 
sive, and here is an area where local 
church leaders might expect considerable 
interdenominational effort. There is sig 
nificant denominational co-operation in 
producing films on missions, but there is 
yet to be produced jointly the first Bible 
film. 

What are we waiting for? For a long 
time it was the lack of finances. But now 
the churches have money for whatever 
enterprises they want to launch. The rea- 
sons lie elsewhere and local church lead- 
ers have a right to know what they are. 

In the beginning the denominations 
did not try to make their own Bible 
films because the job was being done 
fairly well by independent film pro- 
ducers. These films were not entirely sat- 
isfactory but, national church leaders rea- 
soned that they would get better as 
techniques improved. In the meantime 
they provided special printed leader’s 
guides to help local church users avoid 
some of the pitfalls in selecting the avail- 
able films. 

3ut the years have passed and the films 
portraying Bible truths and events have 
improved very little from the standpoint 
of those who would like to see dramatic 
integrity, interpretations based on the 
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BIBLE FIL 


n't Good G1 


By WALTER N. VERNON 


Until some improvements are made, here are 
four things churches can do. 


findings of biblical scholarship, and edu- 
cational effectiveness. This in spite of 
two new Bible film series produced de- 
nominationally. 

What’s wrong with the films the 
churches now have access to? A National 
Council of Churches committee, headed 
by Dr. Paul H. Vieth of Yale Divinity 
School, succeeded in isolating five prob- 
lems: 

1. Re-creating biblical material with 
historical accuracy. 

2. Using non-textual (that is, non- 
biblical) materials to fill out the story. 

3. Transferring an ancient book to 
modern meanings (the choice of speech, 
dress, settings ). 

4. Visualizing the person of Jesus. 

5. Dealing with miracle and the super- 
natural. 

In the face of such problems, the pro- 
ducer admittedly has a far from easy 
job. He has almost no precedent. And 
Hollywood's feature-length Bible films 
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Walter N. Vernon, of the Methodist 
Board of Education, co-ordinates audio- 
visuals for church school curriculums. 


have made little contribution. For fear 
of offending one or another of the many 
religious groups, the producer has usual- 
ly settled at the lowest common denomi- 
nator. This has usually meant a literal 
re-enactment of events, with Jesus always 
speaking in King James English. 

But merely presenting the exact words 
from Scripture does not guarantee that 
the visual content will be true to the 
imagery or to the dramatic content of the 
written material itself. Materials taken 
out of historical context usually fail to 
communicate the original meaning. 

And the arbitrary rearrangement of 
biblical materials for the sake of dramatic 
unity or consistency or dramatic impact 
may do violence to the original content 
and violate the findings of the best schol- 
arship. 

Take the matter of costumes, which 
may be a relatively minor matter. Too 
otten these tend to follow amateur stand- 
ards. “Rich and poor, laborer and temple 
priest, all appear on the stage as though 
they had just come from the dressing 
room, with a brand new or at least newly 
cleaned and pressed wardrobe,” accord- 
ing to Professor Walter L. Holcomb. 
Furthermore, he says, “there are far too 
many instances of persons with features 
quite obviously not of Semitic stock. In- 
stances of the Powers model blonde and 
the handsome Nordic-type Hollywood 
star at times make pictures seem ridic- 
ulous to the critical observer.” 

What seems to be the easy way out— 
sticking closely to what the Bible says, 
also often proves to be a snare. For ex- 
ample, in one film Jesus is shown with 
the Samaritan woman at the well. When 
his faithful disciples return to bring him 
food he rudely brushes them aside with 
the statement, “I have food to eat of 
which you do not know.” Here we have 
the opposite of the warm, thoughtful 
person we know Jesus to be. 

Equally dangerous is the presentation 






DIVIDENDS 
FOR 
YOU? 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union 


DIVIDENDS, in the sense of cor- 
poration dividends, are usually 
out of the common reach. Most 
of us don’t have capital to invest 
for income. 

But we can afford insurance. 
And there we find a no-risk invest- 
ment with a three-fold return: 1, 
it protects our family if we should 
die; 2, it provides a savings fund; 
and 3, it pays dividends. 


CORPORATION DIVIDENDS, by 
way of definition, are those com- 
pany earnings returned to stock- 
holders. They are taxable. 


INSURANCE DIVIDENDS usually 
come from mutual insurance com- 
panies which are owned by the 
policyholders. They are mainly 
the remainder of insurance pay- 
ments not needed for company 
expenses, death losses or reserves. 

An income factor is also present. 
For example, all Ministers Life 
policies guarantee at least 234% 
interest on your policy’s reserve. 
This reserve goes into investments, 
which last year earned 4.55%. 
Your dividends contain your share 
of the surplus earnings over the 
guaranteed interest. 


NO TAX is payable on insurance 
dividends. You can take them in 
cash; apply them toward your in- 
surance payments; or leave them 
to accumulate at interest, increas- 
ing your policy’s cash value. 

If you own insurance which 
builds reserves, dividends are in- 
deed for you! With insurance you 
also protect your family and you 
don’t have to worry about your 
investment liquidity in a falling 
stock market. Would you like 
specific information on our divi- 
dend-paying policies? Feel free to 
write us at any time. 


SINCE 1900 


AAINISTERS LIFE and casucaity union 


3100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 












that is too limited to give a true charac- 
terization. One film, for example, shows 
Mary and Martha in a brief opening 
scene in which according to Mrs. 
Howard Grimes, “there is no time for 
communicating Martha’s undue distrac- 
tion, her feeling of being cumbered with 
material concerns. As a result there is 
great danger that the audience will sym- 
pathize with her, they will censure Mary 
and will reject Jesus as an impolite 
guest. 

At the other point is the problem of 
using too much extra-biblical material. 
Obviously, biblical stories must be filled 
in with sufhcient detail, event, conversa- 
tion, and action to make a complete pres- 
entation. Yet the ordinary local church 
viewer, especially among children and 
youth, cannot usually distinguish be- 
tween truth and fiction in Bible films. 
All to him is “the Bible.” 

It is not alone the Hollywood pro- 
ducer of Bible films who is attracted by 
the dramatic and miraculous. The maker 
of 16mm films shows Jesus as a wonder- 
worker, and God as a “sort of upside 
down puppet show,” as Professor Hol- 
comb puts it. He elaborates in regard to 
four specific films: 

“It is only necessary for the right per- 
son to pull the right string in the right 
way at the right time, and presto—a 
miracle! We are not against miracles. We 
believe that the Church needs to do a 
much better job in dealing with the mi- 
raculous element in biblical materials, 
with all ages. 

“Children, youth, and adults need to 
be kept sensitive and responsible to the 
mystery, the beauty, the wonder, the pas- 
sion, and the power of life. These films 
do worse than a poor job. We see no way 
in which they can be used as good teach- 
ing materials in our attempts to help 
people relate to the problems and oppor- 
tunities of life in a responsible manner, 
seeking to know and do the will of God. 
On the contrary, if taken seriously by 
the pupil, these films might lead to just 
the opposite—the attempt on the part of 
the pupil to escape from the crises of life 
by pulling the strings of the Master 
Puppet—God.” 

Then there is the crucial problem in 
one other area of presenting on film the 
person of Jesus Christ. On this topic one 
of the most discerning analyses yet made 
is by Mrs. Howard Grimes of Dallas, 
presented originally at the Southwestern 
University Audio-Visual Workshop. 
Here is her basic thesis: 

“When we as Christian educators 
seriously face the meaning of a commit- 
ment that reaches the whole of the hu- 
man self, we have to ask, among other 
things, what there is really to know about 
Jesus and how it can best be communi- 
cated to the anxious, the cynical, the 
naive, and the sophisticated human be- 
ings for whom we have a witnessing re- 
sponsibility. 





“How shall we show others Jesus of 
Nazareth so that at some time in their 
lives they may meet him as the living 
Christ? Making the transition in Chris- 
tian nurture from communicating about 
the human Jesus to helping boys and 
girls, youth and adults meet him as the 
living Christ, is our most challenging re- 
sponsibility—and one we do least effec- 
tively in the Christian church. 

“It is my firm conviction that if, during 
the formative years of life, a person has 
rejected the character of Jesus in a film 

. a wall stands in the way of commit- 
ment.” 


OO OFTEN films on Jesus try to 

patch together a biographical ap- 
proach to his life and teaching. In one 
film this has resulted in a combination of 
selections from the Gospels in this order: 
Luke, Matthew, John, Mark, Matthew, 
Luke, John, and Luke. In any such pres- 
entation, where no effort is made to un- 
derstand why a Gospel writer included 
an episode, there is grave risk of missing 
the real point altogether. 

These are some of the problems with 
Bible films. How can local church lead- 
ers deal with them? Here are four im- 
portant steps: 

1. Choose Bible films carefully. While 
there are few Bible films that can be 
recommended without qualification, 
some are better than others. See to it 
that you use the best. Your best help at 
this point is the Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide, a product of the Protestant 
churches working through the National 
Council of Churches. This book evalu- 
ates practically all the Bible films avail- 
able, indicating strengths, weaknesses, 
and utilization possibilities. 

2. Use Leader’s Guides when these are 
available. These guides will help you to 
minimize weaknesses in films and to 
compensate for poor or false interpreta- 
tions. 

Such guides have been prepared under 
the supervision of the Board of Educa- 
tion staff. They are sent out by The 
Methodist Publishing House when a film 
is ordered. Guides are available on two 
major series of Bible films. They are the 
Living Christ series and the Life of Paul 
series. 

3. Always allow time for discussion 
and clarification. In this way misinforma- 
tion and false impressions may be cor- 
rected. Such a procedure makes it quite 
important for the leader to see the film 
before it is shown. 

4, Let your national audio-visual lead- 
ers know your opinion. It isn’t entirely 
true that the public gets what it de 
mands, but national leaders are sensitive 
to what the local church wants for its 
program. It may be that you are satisfied 
with the Bible films now available. You 
may feel there are other types of films 
needed more urgently. But make your 
opinion known. 
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Whether it is sickness or sin, 





alcoholism needs 


be treated with Christian charity. 


The Christian 


Contronts 


hy Provlon Drinker. 


By HENRY E. KOLBE 


HAT SHOULD Christians think 

of the habitual drinker? Is he a 
sinner, directly responsible for his dis- 
obedience to God? Or is he a victim of 
disease? Such viewpoints are being de- 
bated. 

Perhaps the drinker is both a sinner 
and a sick man, and there is more than 
a modicum of error in the general tend- 
ency to think in terms of a_ sharp 
either/or antithesis. 

It was once common to speak of a 
habitual user of alcohol as a “drunkard” 
or as “the town drunk.” Here the words 
suggest that his drinking is his own 
fault. Even when it is added that he was 
“driven to drink,” the notion of his own 
responsibility is not absent. 

More recently, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to speak of “alcoholism,” or 
“compulsive drinking,” or “addiction to 
alcohol.” 

There is more than a hint that drink- 
ing or not drinking is out of his control. 
This indicates disease rather than sin. It 
is becoming increasingly clear now that 
complete acceptance of the 
theory is as bad as complete devotion to 
the “sin” explanation. 

The moralistic condemnation of drink- 
ing often fails to grasp the deeper and 
more serious aspects of the problem, but 
the tendency to treat the drinker as a 
sick man tends to overlook the dimension 
of real decision. By thus tending to 
negate freedom and _ responsibility there 
is a thrust toward what may be termed 


“disease” 


an erasure of personality. 

Actually, the disease/sin distinction 
does not exhaust possibilities. Can we 
not think of the matter as a continuum 
with an indeterminate number of real 
points? And can we not locate the per- 
son at various points in relation to the 
ends represented by “disease” and “sin”? 


Henry E. Kolbe is professor of Christian 
ethics, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
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At whatever point the case of a par- 
ticular person at a given time may be 
placed, however, the basic principle will 
remain the same: The man is responsi- 
ble because he has freedom, although the 
range of freedom with relation to the 
use or non-use of alcohol is restricted in 
varying degrees. (Obviously, this qualifi- 
cation is true; alcohol is habit-forming.) 

He is also a victim, since his action in 
relation to drinking is not solely one of 
his own present volition dee the same 
reason. He is not, or is only rarely— 
merely a victim, since he retains some 
degree of freedom in respect to decision 
and action even in relation to alcohol. 

It is not hard to see that this approach 
to the problem ot relationship to the 
habitual drinker is quite in line with a 
Christian doctrine of man. The idea of 
the image of God in man involves at the 
very least the conceptions of rationality 
and freedom. Man, however, has “fallen” 
away from the divine creative intent so 
that he does not live in the image of 
God. His reason is fallible and his free- 
dom limited. He still is in a significant 
degree both rational and free. 

He is responsible, therefore, even 
though fallen, since he is responsible for 
his own fall and since he retains a de- 
gree of freedom even in what Berdyaev 
speaks of as “this side of the fall.” No 













































































































































man is wholly unfree by reason of the 
fall, despite the claims of some theolo- 
gians in regard to the bound will. Simi- 
larly, man is not absolutely unfree by 
reason of environmental or other pres- 
sures external to his present self, despite 
the claims of positivistic social scientists. 

The distinction between real freedom 
and unlimited freedom must be kept in 
mind. These external pressures condition 
and limit, but they do not necessarily de- 
stroy freedom. To the extent that man is 
rendered unfree, to that extent his re- 
sponsibility is denied. To the extent that 
he remains free, he remains responsible. 

The relationship of this theological 
principle to the conception of the dis- 
ease/sin continuum as outlined above 
ought to be obvious, for that continuum 
is but a particular application of the 
more general principle. 

Let us come now to another question: 
What of the attitude of the habitual 
drinker toward himself? It is almost a 
truism to say that he must recognize and 
accept his responsibility for his situation. 
Until this is done, his case is hopeless. 

Here, modern psychotherapists and Al- 
coholics Anonymous are in agreement 
with the ancient insight of Christian 
faith. The prodigal cannot even move to- 
ward a return to his father’s house until 
he comes to the point of saying, “Father, 
I have sinned.” This does not mean of 
necessity that he alone is responsible for 
his state, but it does mean that he has 
a real responsibility for it and that he 
recognizes and accepts this fact. 

Along with this there must be desire 
for change and a willingness to seek re- 
lief and to accept the helps that may be 
necessary to effect the change. This 
means that, with the recognition of re- 
sponsibility for his present state there 
must also be a new responsible decision 
and action toward bringing about needed 
alterations in the situation. 

The helps need not be of one sort 

only. They may be medical, psychologi- 
cal, religious, or all three, but whatever 
helps may be indicated must be accepted. 
In other words, the willingness to seek 
and to accept these or other forms of help 
becomes a test of the authenticity of the 
claim to desire a change. 

The person's conception of the range 
of his freedom, and hence his responsi- 
bility, will vary accordingly as he “lo- 
cates” himself om the continuum—to the 
degree that he thinks he retains signifi- 
cant accountability. The situation may be 
difficult for him to face. It may often be 
easier to shift blame to other persons or 
to external forces than to accept it for 
one’s self. But the difficulty must be 
honestly confronted to be corrected. 

What now of others—the Christian 
non-drinker, for example, who must deal 
with the man who is termed an “alco- 
holic”? The basic principle in this re- 
lationship must always be that of the 
charitable spirit. But it must be a mean- 
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Preacher 


HAT MOTHER, 
taken 
many peanut 
going to have to make before she can 
shove the fledglings out of the nest, has 
not been in need of a booster shot of the 
food of the spirit? 
Assuming that most ministers’ wives 
are also mothers and that all people, even 
maiden aunts, can use a bit of inspira- 


having just 
a rough estimate ol how 


butter sandwiches she is 


tion from time to time, I have collected 
a few lines of prose and poesy which 
might be called precautionary measures 
against the need to “see your pastor.” 

Here is a humble poem by Klara Mun- 
krez which was sent to me by a minis- 
ter’s wife who keeps it posted in her 


kitchen: 


Lord of all pots and pans and things, 
since I’ve not time to be 

A saint by doing lovely things, or 
watching late with Thee, 

Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or 
storming Heaven's gates, 

Make me a saint by getting meals, 
and washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands, 
I have a Mary mind; 

And when I black the boots and 
shoes, Thy sandals, Lord, I find. 

I think of how they trod the earth, 
what time I scrub the floor; 

Accept this meditation, Lord, I 
haven’t time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, 
and light it with Thy peace; 

Forgive me all my worrying and 
make all grumbling cease. 

Thou who didst love to give men 
food, in room, or by the sea, 

Accept this service that | do—I do 
it unto Thee. 


A similar note, played in the same 
key, is this from the writings of the 
monk known as Brother Lawrence: 


The time of business does not differ 
with me from the time of prayer; and 
in the noise and clutter of my kitchen I 
possess God in as great tranquility as if 
I were on my knees. 


10 


“Ye have need of patience... 





It may have been Brother Lawrence, 
too, about whom is told the story of the 
monk who was always happy at his 
work. Many of his fellow monks were 
men of great accomplishment—artists, 
writers, preachers, musicians. They were 
content as they went about their tasks, 
but it was clear to all that the Brother 
who did the kitchen chores and polished 
the halls was happier than any. 

One day a greater monk stopped and 
asked the lesser monk—who was on his 
knees scrubbing a floor and singing soft- 
ly to himself—why he was always so 
happy. “What is so wonderful about 
scrubbing the halls?” asked the great 
one, who was an accomplished organist. 

The monk looked up from the floor, 
and his face shone as he said, “Whether 
I am scrubbing a floor or making a stew 
or picking up a straw, it is a joy to me 
because I do it for my Father.” 


John Milton spoke of adoration when 
he exhorted nature in Paradise Lost: 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave 

tops ye Pines 
With every Plant in sign of worship 
wave! 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His 
praise. 

Join voices, all ye living Souls! Ye Birds 

That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes 


His praisel 


your 


Rita Snowden, New Zealand writer, 

puts love of God and man this way: 
The least disciple need not say 
“There are no alms to give away” 
If love be in the heart. 


And Saint Augustine said: Love God, 
and do what you Ike. 


That doesn’t mean you can break the 
rules, of course, but merely that if you 
love God enough you wouldn’t want to 
break his laws. Your understanding 
would be such that you would live, not 
in blind obedience, but in the illumined 
obedience that tells you “why.” 

—MarTHA 
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ingful charity which takes account of the 
facts of the case and does not sin ply 
close its eyes to them. This means that 
the form of expression which charity 
will assume will be determined by the 
location on the disease /sin scale. 

To the extent that the condition of the 
person is held to be disease, charity will 
take the form of compassion. This need 
not be a sentimental type, satisfied to 
make the best of bad situations. Genuine 
Christian compassion must seek medical 
measures. Its aim, as Augustine pointed 
out, must always be to make the occasion 
for compassion unnecessary. 

In the present context charity as com- 
passion will seek to effect a remedy or to 
point the person toward sources of possi- 
ble help in the same way one would seek 
medical help for a sick person. 

On the other hand, when the case is 
held to be sin, charity will commonly 
take the form of forgiveness. We must 
beware, however, of a spurious kind of 
forgiveness which confuses pardon with 
sentimental softness, or with a merely 
verbal forgiveness cloaking an unconcern 
for the welfare of the other in an at- 
tempt to brush him off. 

Christian forgiveness does not do away 
with the necessity of facing the person 
with his obligations. Forgiveness and 
judgment are not incompatible. In fact, 
any forgiveness that does not look toward 
the discipline the situation warrants, that 
does not seek to bring about a heightened 
sense of responsibiliy, is false. 

Let us not be afraid of that word 
“judgment” in this connection. It does 
not mean censorious finger pointing or 
condemnation. It means critical evalua- 
tion. Confronting the person with judg- 
ment and discipline involves the recogni- 
tion of his continued freedom and re- 
sponsibility, ascribing to him the dignity 
of decision. This is a recognition that his 
own will is not wholly dead within him. 

In every case, of course, skill and tech- 
nique are important. Our purpose here 
has not been to set forth a particular 
technique for diagnosis or treatment, but 
to describe a principle of approach to a 
particular aspect of the total problem. 

No concerned Christian can be satis- 
fied with a merely formal approach. He 
must also be concerned with the develop- 
ment of necessary skills to enable him to 
deal effectively with the situation he con- 
fronts. On the other hand, the mere pos- 
session of skills will not assure that effec- 
tive Christian action will take place or 
that genuinely Christian relationships 
will be established. 

Technical competence in diagnosis and 
skill in treatment will be of little avail 
unless they are motivated by understand- 
ing sympathy and concern—by what the 
Church through the ages has termed “the 
Christian spirit.” For, after all, the alco- 
holic is not simply an alcoholic: he is a 
neighbor too, and we must hear our 
Lord’s command to love one another. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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FEW MONTHS ago I attended an 
architectural discussion group on 
“What Should Be Built First—Chapel, 
Sanctuary, or Fellowship Hall?” The dis- 
cussion leader didn’t know; neither did 
the rest of us. 

There are no rigid rules that will fit 
every church-building program, and for 
many reasons. 

In the first place, temporary buildings 
on a new property very often influence 
the type of first unit to be planned. 

For example, one of our new churches 
had a large two-story mansion that could 
be made to serve for both church school 
and social functions. So, the congrega- 
tion decided to start with a chapel. 

Some church groups build first an all- 
purpose fellowship hall to be used for 
worship classes on Sunday, and for social 
gatherings during the week. 

Some build a chapel, administration 
unit, and a few classrooms because the 
appeal is first to people in the parish 
who want a place conducive to worship. 
Space in nearby public schools can often 
be rented for church-school purposes. 

Usually the sanctuary comes last be- 
cause it is most expensive and no new 
congregation, uncertain of its future size, 
and with far from sufficient funds, can 
be sure of its sanctuary needs. 

The type of neighborhood and _ the 
population, present and future, have 
much to do in determining building 
plans. Here I have the accounts of how 
six new churches developed their build- 
ing programs successfully. 


Frank S. Williams is executive secretary, 


Southern California-Arizona Conference 
Board of Missions, Church Extension. 
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What 


Shall 


We Build 
First? 


By FRANK S. WILLIAMS 


Here’s How Six Churches Handled Building 


1 The church at West Covina, Calif., 
was organized in the summer of 1954; 
it now has a membership of 675 and a 
church-school enrollment of 723. 

At the start there were no buildings at 
all in the four-acre orange grove. A new 
school was going up across the street, 
and this building could be rented for 
church-school purposes. The logical first 
unit was a chapel. 

The Rev. Donald Locher said, “We 
felt from the very beginning that it was 
important that both the adult congrega- 
tion and the children be evenly pro- 
vided for. Too large a church school at 
the beginning could be a burden to a 
small congregation that did not have the 
staff for it. But, unless the children had 
at least temporary quarters, the adult 
congregation would not grow. 

A community study sought to deter- 
mine the wanted size for the various 
building units. Obviously, anything built 
in the early years should have multiple 
uses, but it should be built in such a way 
that no serious modifications would be 
necessary as the whole plan developed, 
one building at a time. 

So, the chapel that was built as part 
of the first unit is a simple but attractive 
room. Draperies in front of the chancel 
make it possible to convert the room into 
a social hall. 

The emerging plans called for (1) 
building the chapel and administrative 
unit ($45,000) with 4 rooms that can be 
used for nursery and pre-school children; 
(2) erecting the $96,000 fellowship hall 
and six classrooms three years later, and 
using it for adult worship; (3) adding 
the sanctuary three years after that, at a 
cost of $150,000 to $200,000; (4) build- 


ing the final educational unit to complete 
the church. 

2 The Orangethorpe Methodist 
Church of Fullerton, Calif., began on a 
six-acre sweet-potato patch in 1955. It 
has now a membership of 710 and a 
church-school enrollment of 695. 

There were several buildings on the 
property—a large stable, a two-story 
house, and a small dwelling. The stable 
was converted into a place for worship 
and social fellowship. The houses were 
used for the church school. The city re- 
quired that, as soon as any construction 
started, the houses must be torn down, 
but that the barn could remain. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. 
Frank Finkbiner, the congregation went 
to work on its study. Trends in popula- 
tion shifts and mobility in the church’s 
income group were studied. There were 
changes among those in the higher in- 
come ranges. The age of adults moving 
into the community and the number of 
children to be anticipated in the church 
school offered subjects for further studies. 
(The first unit had a triple-decker crib- 
bery.) Statistics of 30 new churches in 
Southern California and Arizona 
brought interesting facts about church 
school and worship attendance in the 
first years of those churches. The respon- 
sibility of churches to their people and 
community was the subject of further 
studies. 

The church decided what should be 
done first in order to meet pressing needs 
and get through the first few years. As 
the pastor said, “We attempted to de- 
velop a program that would make peo- 
ple who become members feel they were 
getting all Christianity has to offer. We 
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hoped to avoid the attitude that, just be- 
cause it was a new church, there were 
certain aspects of the Christian faith that 
would have to be delayed because of in- 
adequate facilities.” 

The church was able to obtain financ- 
ing to build a chapel, an administration 
unit, and several large classrooms. 

3 The Methodist Church in Ojai Val- 
ley was started in 1957. As this is writ- 
ten, the membership is 102, and church- 
school enrollment, 124. A large site had 
been found outside the town, but in an 
area where a new Junior High School 
and new housing units were develop- 
ing. The new congregation is still meet- 
ing in the Ojai Art Center Building. 


HE OFFICIAL board asked a build- 

ing committee of five persons to 
determine what should come first: sanc- 
tuary, chapel, fellowship hall, or church- 
school unit. This involved looking at 
pictures of other churches, visiting sev- 
eral, studying books on church buildings, 
inviting educational experts to meet with 
the committee, conferring with the 
chosen architect and answering his ques- 
tions. 

The Rev. Donald Jessup says: “This 
needs to be emphasized: The purpose of 
a building committee is to analyze care- 
fully the faith, the pattern of congrega- 
tional activity, and hence the needs of 
the congregation. The purpose of the 
architect is to provide solutions to these 
needs, which the building committee will 
then evaluate, accept or reject. 

“If I were to do this over again,” this 
young pastor continues, “I would recom- 
mend a different procedure from the one 
we used: (a) recruit as widely as possible 
from the membership to go on several 
field trips; (b) through very general 
meetings begin to analyze needs; (c) ac- 
cording to interest, divide up into the 
sub-committees necessary for specialized 
and intensive study; (d) after observing 
the personnel of the sub-committees and 
taking note of those who go on field 
trips, who are regular in their attendance 
at the meetings, and who are willing to 
read with an open mind, a building com- 
mittee can be selected that will be com- 
petent and easy to work with; and (e) 
select the chairman of the building com- 
mittee with great care, with special at- 
tention to his drive and time to give to 
the project. Technical know-how is not 
his responsibility, but that of the archi- 
tect.” 

He adds: “Ideally, I think that the pre- 
liminary plans ought to be made up for 
approval about two weeks after the con- 
clusion of the financial campaign. This 
means that building will not be delayed 


and yet does not make the style 


long, 
of architecture a matter of contention in 
the building fund drive. 

“The architect need not be 
until the building committee has pretty 
well analyzed the congregation’s needs. 


engaged 


This would prevent premature decisions 
by the building committee, or ‘letting 
the architect do it.’ To allow an archi- 
tect to make too many of the decisions 
is to rob a congregation of what can be 
an opportunity for Christian growth.” 

4 The Woodland Hills Church, also 
in California, was organized in 1957. The 
church membership is 179 and church- 
school enrollment, 248. The board of 
trustees, with expert guidance from the 
pastor, Rev. William Steele, and with 
skilled laymen, made a thorough study 
of the community, then developed an 
over-all plan that included five phases: 

Conceptual planning: considered gen- 
eral population growth surveys for 
Noodland Hills, parking lot survey, 
membership statistics, preliminary budg- 
et, compared with requirements. 

Schematic planning: through a ques- 
tionnaire the requirements from all func- 
tional groups planning to use the facili- 
ties were developed. After that, an archi- 
tect was chosen to develop solutions to 
the building problems and prepare a 
master plan. 

Preliminary design: to be approved 
or rejected, as developed by the architect. 
All functional groups should approve in 
writing, and a cost estimate should be 
submitted to architect. 

Final drawings of the architect and 
construction of the entire plan was 
worked out on a timetable. 

\ detailed study of population growth 
showed an estimated growth from 17,800 
in 1959 to 80,000 by 1971, and 90,000 by 
1980. A breakdown of age groups was 
obtained from the Los Angeles Board of 
Education. 

A participation factor of 44% per cent 
of the total population was used to esti- 
mate the anticipated adult church mem- 
bership. Sunday-school enrollment was 
taken as equivalent to the adult member- 
ship. It was estimated that half of the 
membership will attend church on an 
average Sunday. 

Based on data worked out, the size of 
the sanctuary unit was determined, as 
well as the educational unit, social hall, 
kitchen, study and the other offices, 
chapel, work room, choir room, toilets, 
and parking lot. 

A number of committees were set up 
including educational facilities, recrea- 
tional facilities, support facilities, wor- 
ship facilities, site utilization and 
grounds. The functional duties, general 
areas of responsibility and specific re- 
sponsibility for each committee were out- 
lined. 

All materials were prepared in detail 
so that all those working on the program 
could be clear on what they were sup- 
posed to do, but would also see the en- 
tire picture of planning. 

5 The West Anaheim Church was 
organized in 1956. It has now a member- 
ship of 480, and a Sunday-school enroll- 
ment of 645. 








The building committee of this church 
first evaluated the potential size of the 
community, believing this to be a pre. 
requisite to building. Churches of the 
same size were visited and data collected 
as to floor space and its distribution in 
relation to the programming needs of 
the church. 

The building committee was then con- 
fronted with the problem of deciding 
what to build first. Magazine articles 
were collected, ministers who had faced 
similar problems were interviewed, a 
master plan was worked out after talks 
with architects and presentation to the 
congregation. The first unit buildings 
were conceived block units so that 
deletions could be made if costs made it 
necessary. 

The first unit was designed to consist 
of chapel, lounge, library, administra- 
tive office, and classrooms. “The Building 
Committee evaluated our theological 
heritage along the practical requirements 
of worship, fellowship, and education,” 
according to Rev. David Deshler, pastor 
of the church. 

The first unit is now in use. The build- 
ing committee is continuing its work, 
evaluating data on the use of buildings 
and also revaluating the master plan. 

6 The Crossroads Methodist Church 
of Phoenix, Ariz., was organized in 1958. 
Central Methodist Church sponsored the 
new congregation by contributing over 
100 members. The membership is now 
349, and the church-school enrollment, 
645. 


IRST, a committee of eight members 
and the pastor was appointed. The in- 
formation gathered included projected 
size of future congregations, type of wor- 
ship to be conducted, ultimate number 
f classrooms, amount of financial re- 
sources available. Sub-committees deal 
with educational program needs, the min- 
istry of music, the art of worship, finan- 
cial development, and prospects of future 
growth. 

The committee studying the educa- 
tional needs of the church is gathering 
all material available on better church 
schools. The committee on worship is 
studying the art of worship in the Prot- 
estant tradition. The committee on music 
needs is taking into consideration the fact 
that a full-time minister of music is now 
on the staff, and there are choirs for all 
age groups. The first building program 
will be between $150,000 and $200,000. 

The building of the program in rela- 
tion to financial resources requires care- 
ful thought. A study of new churches 
and their debts by Dr. J. Wesley Hole, 
Conference treasurer, shows _ that 
churches with a per capita debt of over 
$300 have difficulty in making debt pay- 
ments. Often, therefore, a church has to 
control program plans until facilities can 
be secured which are within the financial 
range of the congregation. 
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R. B, A member of my church, has 

been a confirmed alcoholic for 14 
years. He is 37 years old, has been mar- 
ried three times, but has no children. 

My first contact with Mr. B came 
through his older sister who considers 
herself to be a staunch pillar of the 
church. She is a talkative, domineering 
individual who has wielded a tremen- 
dous influence over Mr. B’s life since the 
death of their mother when he was 15 
years old. 

Mr. B came to the parsonage at | 
o'clock one morning, and the following 
interview took place. Although he had 
been drinking during the previous week, 
he now seemd to be completely sober 
and in possession of all his mental facul- 
ties, though he was extremely nervous 
and deeply disturbed. During the inter- 
view he kept running his hands through 
his hair and popping his fingers in a 
most irritating fashion. He smoked al- 
most incessantly. 


The Interview 

Mr. B. Brother D, I don’t know what 
is wrong with me. I think, well, I don’t 
know. I’m sick. 

Pastor. What seems to be the trouble, 
Mr. B 

Mr. B. Well, I don’t really know. I 
think | had a heart attack tonight. 


Pastor. Have you been to the doctor? 

Mr. B. No. A doctor couldn’t do me 
any good. I’m beyond that now. 

Pastor. You feel that you need some- 
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A man in the grips of alcoholism 
visits his pastor in the middle of 
the night to grapple with the 

suffering caused by his failures. 


thing besides medical attention—that it 
goes deeper than just an examination or 
a prescription. 

Mr. B. Yes. I need something and I 
don’t know what it is. I do know, I 
guess, but I just don’t admit it. 

Pastor. You feel you know exactly 
what you need, yet you don’t want to 
face it and bring it out in the open. 

Mr. B. Yes, it’s something like that. 
I guess you know I’ve been drunk again 
this past week. I know my sister told you. 
I wish she’d mind her own business and 
leave me alone. Why she even threatened 
to have me put in jail if I don’t get 
straightened out. She'll do it, too. She 
has done it before, you know. 

Pastor. You believe that if she left you 
alone you'd do better. 

Mr. B. I don’t know. I'd feel better 
anyway. 

Pastor. Did you ask her to leave you 
alone? 

Mr. B. No, it wouldn’t do any good. 
She’s got to run everybody’s business 
or she’s not happy. 

Pastor. Don't you think it is because 
she loves you and wants to help you that 
she has such great concern? 

Mr. B. 1 suppose so, preacher, but I 
don’t like it, and I want you to tell her to 
leave me alone! 

Pastor. You think it would help if I 
told her not to bother you? 

Mr. B. (lgnoring my last remark) 
Brother D, I didn’t mean to get drunk 
last week. It was the first time in a 






month that I’d had anything to drink. I 
was worried about a few things at the 
office that weren’t going well. I decided 
I'd walk around a little and I passed by 
this beer joint . . . well, you know, the 
first thing I realized I was inside drink- 
ing. I didn’t want to, but I just couldn’t 
help it. 

Pastor. You thought that getting 
drunk would solve all your problems. 
Did it help? 

Mr. B. No, it only made things worse. 
I broke my promise to you and God— 
and I feel terrible. I’m sick, I tell you. 
I’ve got to have some help! (During the 
previous month Mr. B had promised me 
he would try to do better.) 

Pastor. You feel sick because you 
broke your promise and got drunk. 

Mr. B. 1... don’t know. Maybe that’s 
the reason. Maybe it goes beyond that. I 
guess I’m all wrong inside. I think I need 
to get right with God. That would solve 
everything—woukdn’t it? 

Pastor. Yes, it would, Mr. B. Why 
don’t you surrender your life to Christ 
and come back to church. 

Mr. B. 1 want to... more than any- 
one knows, but I’m afraid I can’t live 
up to it. I'd hate to start out and fall by 
the wayside again. You know what 
eV erybody would Say. 

Pastor. Mr. B, you need to trust Christ 
now. Let the future take care of itself. 
Christ will help you overcome temptation 
if you'll only give him a chance. 

Mr. B.1 know that—but I’m not ready 
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yet. One of these days I'll make that sur- 
render, and then I'll really work in the 
church. But not now—not tonight. I’m 
just not ready. 

Pastor. You feel as if something were 
holding you back from making a decision 
and you’re not ready to make it just now. 

Mr. B. Yes. When the time is right, 
I'll come across. You'll see. I'll be a dif- 
ferent person. Will you pray for me? 

Pastor. Vd be gle id to Mr. B. (At this 
point we knelt down seaiihie and I 
prayed. I asked God to help this man do 
the right thing. | prayed that he might 
overcome temptation and fully surrender 
his life to Christ.) 


Pastor Comments 

My gross failure with Mr. B is indi- 
cated by the fact that he has been drunk 
several times since the interview took 
place. Yet, I feel that the interview pre- 
sents a picture of an alcoholic who is 
desperately trying to fight his way out 
of a web of almost unsurmountable cir- 
cumstances. It is the cry of a human soul 
who feels helpless, unaccepted, and alone. 

As I view the case in retrospect, I can 
see several glaring errors which caused 
my failure: 

1. Failure to convey proper under- 
standing during the interview. 

2. Failure to communicate love and 
acceptance to him. 

Looking only at the surface and 
failing to see the deeper conflict behind 
the alleged heart attack. 

4. Appe aring to take sides with the 
domineering sister by saying: “. . . it is 
because she loves you and wants to help 
ees 

Preaching and giving advice instead 
of understanding. 

Trying to get Mr. B to make a full 
surrender when he did not feel himself 
sufficiently a whole man to motivate even 
a partial one. 


WAYNE E. OATES 


Professor of Pastoral Care, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


Comments... 


HIS PASTOR himself needs some 
understanding and acceptance, for 
he is rather harsh with himself. After 
all, the man came to the pastor’s house 
at one o'clock in the morning, and a man 
does not function at his best at that time. 
Herein lies a basic suggestion for the 
pastor: He would have done better to 
have “heard the man out,” given him 
some basic reassurance that he actually 
does not have control of his drinking, 
and that he has done well to have re- 
mained “dry” for a month. Then, he 
should have scheduled a later appoint- 


ment in a more controlled setting at a 
better time of day. Obviously, the man 
also needs medical attention. 


I must agree with the pastor that he 
sided with the domineering sister and 
missed the burden of hostility that the 
man has toward her. In the man’s life 
she apparently has taken the place of the 
deceased mother. Ventiliation of his hos- 
tility toward her, the development of 
some insight into his relationship to her, 
and the achievement of some autonomy 
of her would be worth some of the 
pastor’s counseling time. Also, the pastor 
has access to the sister, and she needs 
some understanding and guidance in her 
relationship to the alcoholic. 

I wonder if she is a single woman 
who has “given her life” to look after 
“the other children” out of loyalty to 
her deceased mother. Now she is ab- 
sorbed in meeting some of her own needs 
for masculine interaction with her 
brother. Yet, I also notice that he has had 
three marriages in succession. 

One of the main criticisms of tech- 
nique I observe in the pastor’s procedure 
is that he was not following the feeling 
leads of the man. For example, the man 
says: “I didn’t want to, but I just couldn’t 
help it.” Then the pastor says: “You 
thought that getting drunk would solve 
all your prob lems. Did it help?” 

This is ‘putting words into the man’s 
mouth” with a question that has an ob- 
vious answer. It would have been better 
either to have remained silent or to have 
said, “You were powerless to help your- 
self in this struggle to remain sober.” 
This would have moved him more in the 
direction of confronting his real helpless- 
ness and at the same time it would have 
eased off, with a forgiving understand- 
ing, the sense of condemnation under 
which he was living. 

Another such lead is the pastor’s magi- 
cal reference to religion as “solving every- 
thing.” It would have been better to say: 
“No. It will not relieve you of temptation, 
but it will give you a personal strength 
outside of yourself upon which you can 
call day by day.” 

The unrealism of the theological an- 
swer the pastor gave is occasion for him 
doing some intense theological analysis 
as to what the redemption we know in 
Christ really does do in the life of an 
alcoholic. 


CARROLL A. WISE 


Professor of pastoral psychology and counsel- 
ing, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Comments... 


HIS RECORD illustrates a very seri- 

ous problem in the Christian min- 
istry: how to put into effect in human 
relationships the intellectual knowledge 
one has attained from study. In reading 
the interview, the pastor sees his errors, 
and then at the end, with highly com- 
mendable intellectual objectivity, he 
enumerates these errors! He “knows” 
far better than he “does.” 





In this he is not alone and is not to 
be condemned. All ministers have the 
same problem. Our theological schools 
graduate men each year into the same 
Vitiating predicament. 

This pastor can look at his rela‘ion- 
ship, point out his errors, and then make 
the same mistakes again and again. The 
reason for this is that healing relation- 
ships are the product not of intellectual 
knowing, but of the feelings, attitudes, 
and motivation of the pastor. How he 
has dealt with his own problems ot liy- 
ing, his ability to enter empathetically 
into the suffering of 
another, his own sense of strength or 
anxiety in the face of the problems of 
human existence, his own sense of ac- 
ceptance and forgiveness by a living God 
rather than a theological concept—these 
and other such elements of the whole 
man, particularly the deep inner man, 
need much more attention in theological 
education than they are getting. In addi- 
tion, he needs a period of intensive super- 


feelings and 


vision in pastoral care and counseling on 
the seminary level, and perhaps for a 
period after seminary. 


HE PROBLEM in theological edu- 
cation reflects the conditions in the 
church. It is difficult, painful, and time- 
consuming to deal with the inner suffer- 
ing from which modern man seeks salva- 
tion. It is so much easier to deal with 
matters of belief, social evils which one 
experiences in a remote way, or matters 
of institutional program than with the 
profound spiritual problems of persons, 
the problems, for example, out of which 
alcoholism grows. Having thus abdicated 
from man’s inner life, the real concern of 
religion, the church has left a deep, spirit- 
ual vacuum in our culture into which 
the secular psychotherapist is moving. 
Either we begin to train ministers to 
bring pastoral healing into the spiritual 
problems of their people, or we com- 
pletely surrender this whole area of con- 
cern to the psychiatrist, the psychologist, 
and the social worker. This leaves us 
confined to external and_ institutional 
tasks. This is not to say that the minister 
is to become a psychiatrist or psychol- 
ogist. No man can be whole with such 
a double identity! These workers are 
needed in their own right. But the New 
Testament suggests that there is a dimen- 
sion of healing in the Christian ministry 
which needs to be reclaimed. The record 
of this pastor in his relationship with a 
sufferer (forget he is an alcoholic, he isa 
suffering human being) underlines that 
knowledge is not enough. 

What this pastor needs, no man can 
provide for himself. The answer lies 
with the agency which is responsible for 
educating him for his ministry. But the 
church must support this agency with a 
clear conception of what the pastor 
should be and do commensurate with 
the Gospel and with human need. 
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On Being 


YOURS E 


By CLARENCE E. 


T' 1) LONG have we been apologetic 
about Matthew 16:13-18. Some Bible 
students have tried to ignore these verses. 
Others have adopted a defensive atti- 
tude, trying to refute what the 
Catholic Church has made of the last 
verse. More that 
church has accepted as dogma a small 
part of the 
text. 

Too long has Protestantism objected 
that this thesis is not true—objection 
should have given way to interpretation. 
The strength of faith is in what it be- 
rather than in what it disbelieves. 
But here is the central core of Chris- 
After long and painful experi- 
ence, we have come to see that the mes- 


Roman 


accurately perhaps, 


passage wrested out of con- 


lieves, 
tianity. 


sage of Jesus is a personal message, and 
this is it: The individual person has 
worth and an identity that can only be 
denied by the person himself. When a 
person realizes this identity, 
force or power that can 


from him. 


there is no 
take it away 
Even the destruction of self 
cannot do it. 

This was illustrated again and again 
in the prison camps where brainwashing 
was attempted. So long as the individual 
person held to this fact, he could not be 
shaken. 

We have said, “God knows the spar- 
row’s fall,” “the hairs of your head are 
numbered,” and “he who would have 
life must lose it.” We have said these 
things not to confuse, but to attempt to 
put together our stumbling efforts to find 
salvation; to find faith for the way ahead 
of us. 

Jesus had been with his disciples for 
a considerable period of time. He asked 
them questions to see what understand- 
ing they had acquired and what they ac- 
tually felt about themselves. His joy was 
great when he saw that Peter seemed to 


have some understanding, “You are 
Christ.” And Jesus, you remember re- 
plied, “And ... you are Peter.” 


It had taken a few years for Peter to 
accept responsibility for his individual 
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Simon Peter replied, 
of the living God.” 


“Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jona! 


QU 


you, 


Caesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, 


you are Peter, 


Now when Jesus came into the district of 


“Who do 


men say that the Son of man is?” ... 


“You are the Christ, the Son 
And Jesus answered him, 
...-And I tell 
and on this rock I will build 


my church, and the powers of death shall not 


THIELE 


identity. He hedged for a few moments, 
and yet he gave in to the realization that 
his own identity was not unduly threat- 
ened with the identity of someone else. 
More than this, by admitting the identity 
of Christ, own identity 
strengthened. 

This is what enables us to be so bold 
When we 
determine our own identity, we 


this identity in 


Peter’s was 


as to pray, “in His name.” 
assume 
relationship with being. 
According to our feeling regarding our 
worth, so do we relate 
may 
emptiness and shout as did the Pharisee 
in the temple and find life empty, or we 
realizing our own inadequacies, 
presume that we as children of God have 
being and worth. 

This brings us to our Protestant thesis 
—the authority of self! Would we dare 
to go so far as to say—the sacrament of 
identity ? ? Certainly this is not to be taken 
lightly. 
upon 


to othe r bei ings. 


Consequently, we stand in our 


may, 


Here is a sacred trust bestowed 
a loving heavenly Father. 


5 


Where is our hope without bein 1g! 

gave his Son to help us with being 

The more thoroughly we accept this 
being for ourselves, the easier it is for 
us to function in life’s relationships. 
When a man and a woman unite in mar- 
riage in this certainty, for example, it is 
safe to assume they will be able to with- 


us by 
God 


Clarence E. Thiele, 
Protestant Chaplain of 
Institutions in 

Bergen County, N.]., 
is shown 


with his family. 


prevail against it... .” 


Matthew 16:13-18 


stand the stresses and strains of relation- 
ship. Children come, and if the parents 
have an understanding of being, they 
are able to help the new being emerge 
and develop. If each has a 
being, there need be no un- 
threat or sibling rivalry. Or, 
to state this another way, when there is 
being, this being can stand the relation- 
ship with another being. 

In another area, we either work for 
someone or someone works for us. It is 
known that, as we are certain of our 
being, so are we better employers or 
An employer who is doubt- 
ful regarding his own worth is naturally 
suspicious of his employees. And an em- 
ployee who feels of no worth is uncom- 
fortable a relationship with another. 
Can each one by realizing himself also 
accept himself in the relationships of 
life? 

This is what we hold: you are Peter, 
and then we can go on to see, you are 
John, James, George, Elizabeth, Sally, or 
Margaret. 

It is not easy to arrive at this realiza- 
tion. It is a painful process. Sometimes 
some become lost in the ways of the 
process rather than in living or being. 
This is not necessary, however, if we 
remember that it is with God that we 
have our being. 


sense of 
his own 
due male 


employees. 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Christians Alive, by Bryan Green. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 125 pp., $2.95. 


Reviewer: Geratp L. CLapsappve ts Dis- 
trict superintendent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In this third book Bryan Green, Rector 
of Birmingham, England, and Canon of 
Birmingham Cathedral, proposes to set 
forth what it means to be a Christian in 
the world today. It is intended for the 
ordinary person who wants to know 
what it means to be a Christian and to 
live the Christian life in the give and 
take of one’s everyday relationships. 

The author sets himself to an impor- 
tant task. For it is not always clear what 
it means to be a Christian. It is not al- 
ways easy to distinguish between those 
who are Christians and those who are 
not. As one of our well known scientists 
has observed, “If you were to mix 50 peo- 
ple who were C hristians in a room with 
50 who were not, an outsider would not 
be able to tell the difference.” Perhaps 
that is true with the average Christian, 
but it is not true of the genuine Chris- 
tian, either in the first century or in the 
20th century. Canon Green’s position is 
that real Christians have certain char- 
acteristics which mark them anywhere. 

The book is a clear, stimulating, and 
helpful treatment of the basic premise 
that the teachings of Jesus and the spirit 
by which he lived, are as applicable today 
as they ever were. I read the book during 
Holy Week and found it exceedingly 
helpful. It is crystal clear in its insights, 
and I heartily commend it as an excellent 
book for use with small study and re- 
search groups, tor use in classes in 
churchmanship or membership training 
for adults, and for persons who are seek- 
ing to know what it means to be a Chris- 
tian in the world today. 


The Church in the Thought of Jesus, 
by Joseph B. Clower, Jr. John Knox 
Press, 160 pp., $3.50. 


Joun N. Dutro is pastor at 
Okla- 


Reviewer: 
South Lee Methodist Church, 
homa City, Okla. 


From time to time each of us preaches 
on the Church. When we are first out 
of seminary our thinking on this subject 
is idealistic. As we grow older in the 
work of the Church the corners of our 
idealism are chipped and we begin to 
turn our attention more and more to the 
practical phase of organization and i 
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visible results. In every instance our 
thinking is predominantly colored along 
denominational lines. Few of us take the 
time for study and research to find the 
place of the Church in the thinking of 
Jesus. 

Yet, if the Church is to be truly Chris- 
tian we must try to understand the basic 
ideas of Jesus on the subject. 

This is Dr. Clower’s aim in his fine 
little book. Not everyone will agree with 
his conclusions. But whether in agree- 
ment or not this book will stimulate the 
reader’s thinking on the place of the 
Church, and it will assist him in arriving 
at more definite conclusions of his own. 

The layout of the book is logical and 
scholarly. At the same time it is written 
simply enough for the average layman to 
read and understand both its presupposi- 
tions and conclusions. This is the genius 
of the book. 

Dr. Clower begins by tracing Jesus’ 
Hebrew heritage and his relation to 
Judaism. He then discusses Jesus’ aware- 
ness of his mission, and concludes by 
considering Jesus’ projection of his min- 
istry. 

The book is not only a valuable ad- 
junct to the minister’s library; it is an 
excellent text for an adult study group. 


Catholics and Divorce, by Patrick J. 
O’Mahoney. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
116 pp. $3. 


Reviewer: James R. UHLINGER 1s pastor 
of the Wesley Methodist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Seven Roman Catholic leaders, most of 
them bishops and professors of the Arch- 
diocese of Birmingham, England, com- 
bine to present their church’s views on 
marriage and England, like 
America, has a problem. Divorce decrees 
granted rose from an average of 7,000 a 
year in the early 1940s to 30,000 per 
annum in the ez arly 1950s. In 1947 a peak 
of 60,254 was recorded. 

The familiar Roman Catholic position 
is set forth. All marriages may look alike, 
but those between Christians are a Sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of marriage was 
“made by Jesus Christ” (though he did 
not participate in it!), and “He lifted it 
from the natural state and super-natural- 
ized it.” 

The line of argument is that civiliza- 
tion in Christian countries is set up on 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of marriage 


div orce, 


which “was giv en by Jesus Christ for all 
men for all time.” When the Refor ners 
left the faith, rejecting the sacramental 
status of marriage, they opened the door 
to a new concept of legal marriage out- 
side the Church. This has resulted, the 
authors hold, in rampant modern di- 
vorces. Only after the Reformation have 
judges on benches had the power to dis. 
solve marriages, getting their power from 
the State, not the Church. 

Protestants will find the usual dog. 
matic assertions: “The primary object of 
marriage is to bring children into the 
world and to educate them.” 
whose knowledge of Christian his story 
goes back beyond the Reformation should 
find it odd that the Catholic church 
claims an exclusive right to govern the 
marriage of Christians.” 

The book is a forthright statement of 
Roman Catholic law, history, and practice 
on marriage and divorce. In effect, it 
champions a medieval, Church-domi- 
nated, ecclesiastically controlled code of 
marriage and _ divorce. Interestingly 
enough, the number of nullity decrees of 
the Roman rota granted by the Catholic 
Church in England have increased in 
about the same percentage as civil di- 
vorces from 1940 to 1953, 


“No one 


God’s Colony in Man’s World, by 
George W. Webber. Abingdon Press, 
$2.75. 

Reviewer: SHELTON M. JOHNSON és pastor 
of the Wesley Methodist Church, New 
Haven, Conn. 


This is a book about your church. 
“Again and again the staff is asked to use 
East Harlem and the experiences here as 
a mirror that might reflect, for the more 
typical Protestant church, something of 
the life and mission of the church.” In 
this book George Webber, a member of 
the staff of the inner city East Harlem 
Protestant Parish in New York City, has 
answered this request in a most helpful 
and, at many points, exciting way. “The 
underlying assumption is that the Gospel 
does not change from one community to 
another, nor is the nature and task of 
the church determined by sociological, 
cultural, or any other kind of human 
Webber recognizes, however, 
that “one of the best ways to avoid living 
by the Gospel is to spend time discussing 
the doctrine of the church.” He has 
achieved a helpful balance of experience, 
drawn from “new wineskin” experiments 
both here and abroad, and the universal 
implications of that experience. 

Webber’s metaphor, from Paul, for the 
church as God’s colony on the frontier 
between its homeland, God’s heavenly 
kingdom, and its mission field, the prin- 
cipalities and powers of man’s world, con- 
veys a healthy modesty about the church 
itself. God rules and sustains the colony 
from beyond, and the old temptation to 
set up the church as an earthly kingdom 


factors.” 
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and dratt God to rule it is avoided. God’s 
colonists accept the truth that in our 
weakness is God’s strength. They are re- 
sponsible to God, not as a colony of tour- 
ists just passing through the world, but 
a colony with the integrity of God-given 
mission, a colony, in D. T. Niles’ phrase, 
of beggars telling other beggars where to 
find food. 

Among a number of rich insights into 
the stance of the church as it faces the 
modern world, those relating to the Lord- 
ship an id Servanthood of Christ are out- 
standing. God’s Colony in Man’s World 
is of particular interest to Methodists as 
basic preparation for the new quadren- 
nial program on the Lordship of Christ 
in and through the church. It is a rich 
reading experience for ministers and lay- 
men alike. 


The Church and Secular Education, 
by Lewis Bliss Whittemore. Seabury 
Press, 130 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewer: Witit1am Sypnor ts rector of 
Christ Church in Alexandria, Va. 


Public school secular education has al- 
ways been a broad field about which I 
knew little, and that lack gave me a 
guilty conscience, but never so guilty that 
I did anything about it. To push this con- 
fession a little farther, I believed in the 
separation of Church and State, but 
thought the Supreme Court decision in 
Mrs. McCollum’s favor went beyond the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the freedom-of- 
religion amendment to the Constitution. 
3ut again I did not bother to be well 
informed or take responsible action as a 
citizen or as a churchman. 

Bishop Whittemore’s book has done 
for me what I was too lazy and irrespon- 
sible to do for myself. “This book,” he 
writes, “is an attempt to study the effect 
of the separation of Church and State 
upon education.” One gets a clear picture 
of the public school’s self-image and its 
philosophy. One is also confronted by the 
fact that the author is convinced that our 
children come out of public school 
(grades 1 through 12) untouched by the 
joy of learning and the disciplines related 
to it. This is true because they have been 
denied the freedom to seek, and the train- 
ing and opportunity to weigh the deeper 
meanings and motivations of life. 

Even assuming Bishop Whittemore has 
over-stated his case (which I do not think 
he has) the situation is alarming and 
deplorable. It urgently needs the thought- 
ful, active, constructive attention of dedi- 
cated churchmen. 

Most of us assume that the only choices 
are the parochial schools, the release-time 
educational program, or more effective 
Sunday schools. The author offers and 
defends another line of action which de- 
serves serious and thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

I commend this book both to pastors 
and Christian educators as a line of con- 
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Printing Press Features 
Produce Printing Press Results 


The world’s largest manufacturer of duplicators 
has successfully combined the simple, economi- 
cal stencil duplicating process with the principles 

of the printing press—making possible results 
which you will compare, favorably, with the 
work you once bought from outside professional 
services. Your office girl operates the Gestetner 

and won't get a finger smudged in the process. 
Color changes are lightning-fast and simple, 
offering a rain-bow range variety of 17 different 
colors. Gestetner costs no more to own and oper- 
ate than the old-fashioned mimeo. 


Make Your Own Stencils ... Automatically...by electro 


Some of the great Tech- 
nological Improvements Over 
the Old Mimeo Process 


Inking is automatic, using 
printer's style paste ink, dis- 
tributed by oscillating rollers 
to solid twin cylinders. Prints 
edge-to-edge on letter size 
paper. Full ream in one load- 
ing, up to 10” x 15” paper, 
with automatic joggers to 
evenly stack printed sheets. 
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GESTETNER CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 83, Yonkers, New York 
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paste-up layouts, too—around one cyl- 
inder and a blank stencil around the 
LETTERHEADS @ CHARTS @ mgm Other. Turn the switch—that's all. In 

€ 4 minutes you'll have a faithful reproduc- 
_tion on a stencil ready to run off. 


Send descriptive literature and specimens. 








high on your reading list... 


| The Christian Mission Today 


and Cultivation of the Board of Missions 


of the Methodist Church 


| Edited by the Joint Section of Education 
| 
j 


This challenging study critically re-examines the cur- 
rent mission effort. Its five sections are: Motives for the 
Christian Mission, The Church in America, Methodism 
and the Mission Overseas, The Mission Faces a World of 
Change, Task of Minister and People. 


Cloth, $3; paper, $2.25 


Methodism and Society 


In Theological Perspective 


by S. Paul Schilling 


This is Volume 3 of the 4-volume MESTA (The Meth- 
odist Church in Social Thought and Action) project written 
by the faculty of Boston University’s School of Theology at 
the request of the Methodist Board of Social and Economic 
Relations. It is a historical record and a current survey of 
what Methodists do and believe. It examines the relation 
ship of theology to Methodist social action, and suggests 


a theology of society to bridge the gap. 


$5 


Order from your book store 


cAbingdon ‘Press 


publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


his 

Life 

OUR 
pattern 


by Clarence W. 

Cranford, pastor of Calvary 

Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C. 


Seventeen fresh, inspiring 
messages of Christ’s works and 
teachings from birth to resur- 
rection. Practical without be- 
ing commonplace, this book 
deals with great Christian be- 
liefs, in the language of the man 
in the street. With pertinent 
illustrations, His Life Our Pat- 
tern makes sound and helpful 
use of Bible texts. $2.75 


Order TODAY from your 
FAVORITE book dealer 


BROADMAN PRESS e Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
general interest to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Vrofit advertising. Rate 30c per word. Minimum 
$4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of ‘Box No. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE’; add $1.00. Address: 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified Department, 740 
N. Rush Street, Chicago !1. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


miscellaneous items of 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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FURNITURE 
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aton MANUFACTURING CORP. 
. 
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structive, Christian thought whic! de. 
serves their consideration. 


briefly noted 


Parallel Edition, New ‘Testanient, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, $3.50. 
Almost a year ago, Thomas Nelson & 

Sons made available a New Testament 

with the Revised Standard Version and 

King James Version printed side by side. 

It is especially helpful reference for 

church school teachers as well as for pas. 

tors in their New Testament study, 


Classics of Protestantism, edited by 
Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, 
587 pp. $10. 

Brought together now between two 
covers are some of the gems of Protes. 
tant thought. They include such passages 
as Martin Luther’s Treatise on Christian 
Liberty, John Wesley’s sermon on Free 
Grace, excerpts from Kierkegaard’s Con- 
cluding Unscientific Postscript, and pas 
sages from Karl Barth’s Dogmatics. 


Signs and Symbols in Christian Art, 
by George Ferguson. Oxford Univer 
sity Press, 123 pp., $7.50. 

For anyone engaged in planning for 
church building now or in the future, 
and for anyone interested in Christian 
art, here is a book that is invaluable for 
reference as to the historic signs and sym- 
bols expressed by Christians down 
through the centuries. This is a popular 
edition, complete and unabridged. 


The New ‘Translations of the Bible, 
by E. H. Robertson. Alec R. Allenson, 
Inc., 190 pp., $2.50. 

By next year there will be a new 
translation of the English Bible with 
authority of the British churches. This 
will correspond somewhat to the Revised 
Standard Version, already published in 
America. Dr. Robertson outlines help- 
fully the characteristics of the major 
translations of the Bible in English since 
the Authorized Version of 1611. 


The Story of the Reformation, by 
William Stevenson. John Knox Press, 
206 pp. $3.50. 

Here is a popular interpretation of the 
Protestant Reformation from a Church 
of Scotland viewpoint. The author 1s 
minister of Grange Parish Church, Edin- 
burgh. His history is inspired by the 
400th Anniversary of “The Triumph ot 
the Scottish Reformation.” 


Funeral Services, by James L. Christen- 
sen. Revell, 160 pp., $2.50. 
Complete services (including a medi- 

tation) are included for the suicide vic 

tim, the person of poor reputation, the 
unchurched person, the youth in military 
service, and many another. It is a good 
book for the minister who will use it 
only as an aid to his own creative work. 
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A Way to Have 960 Discipline 


Decorative 
Place your advance order now for your copies of The Dis- 
cipline, 1960, to be published this fall—a book you'll be re- 
. . ferring to again and again. You'll certainly want your own 
W indows individual copy for quick and ready reference. Send in your 
advance orders now so you'll be able to get the first available 
copies and be up-to-date on the legislation of General Con- 
ference. Order from Coxkessury today! Just clip the coupon 
on this page, fill out and mail now for shipment on publica- 
tion date. 
Doctrines and Discipline 
Of The Methodist Church, 1960 
A Methodist minister is never without a copy of The Dis- 
cipline in his library. Here are all the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing the entire Methodist Church. Within its covers 
you'll find: The Articles of Religion; the Constitution of 
Methodism, general rules; laws concerning the ministry, 


V7 Le 
\/ \/ \ membership, church property, the official board, local min- 
if by A) istry; the duties, powers, and limitations of bishops; the re- 
ag) sponsibilities of the different boards and commissions; the 
L complete Ritual. Available in cloth binding. 
® F Tentative price each, postpaid, $1.75 
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G Quantity prices will be available upon publication. 
i<. /\V \ /| Quantity orders will be filled at these special rates. 


DECORATIVE ~ windows _ lend 
warmth and a worship environment 
to a church. Yet decorative windows 
and leaded glass are expensive, so that 


7 if 
many small or newly built churches Publication date, 


ia he ‘Other ci he Fall, 1960. Tentative 
must forego them. ther churches price, each postpaid, 


are now using rooms for school and oo eee 
social rooms which were not originally 3 ele publication. Quantity 
intended for that purpose, such as ™ ; Bassa.” — 
basements, where windows may re- 
quire decorating to add a spiritual at- 
mosphere. Here is one way to solve 
the problem without large expendi 
ture. 

Decra-Led is a new, inexpensive 
material designed to create a leaded 
glass effect on plain windows. It 
comes in kits of pliable lead strips and 
special adhesive. Designs, such as the 
traditional diamond or rectangle, are 
easily applied by tracing a pattern 
drawn or pasted on the outside of the 
window. A variety of church symbol 
patterns are also available. 

Color high lights may be added with 
the company’s transparent window 
stain. The decorated windows wash 
easily, and the leading is permanent 
and impervious to weather. No spe- 
cial skill is required to apply the lead- 
ing, so your men’s group or MYF 
will find it a church-beautifying do-it- 
themselves project. 

For further information about 
this product write Improving Your 
Church, Item 80, Crrist1an Apvo- 
catr, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 


Inspirational bells of magnificent 
tone. Automatic- Manual control. 


GENUINE BRONZE BELLS 


An achievement in bell crafts- 
manship! Carillons, chimes, peals, 
and single bells. 


AUTOMATIC BELL RINGERS 


168 hour program-clock control. 


TOWER CLOCK SERVICE 
New...Modernized...Repaired 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


THE |. T. VERDIN CO. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Pray—Not Fight—for Peace 


Eprrors: Whereas the editors urge us 
to “Fight for Peace” |Comment, May 
26, p. 3], the Holy Word asks us to 
pray for peace. 

In 1 Timothy 2:1 we are urged to 
pray for all men, and especially for all 
those who are in authority. Prayer is 
the remedy the Lord prescribes for deal 
ing with blasphemers (Acts 26:18). 

Lronarp B. Trowsripct 


Dubuque, lowa 


Christian Vocation Understood 


Epitors: It is good to find Dean Orlo 
Strunk’s article, College Is Not for 
Everybody |June 9, p. 13], speaking out 
so clearly in defense of a sound under- 
standing of Christian vocation. 

Higher education is too valuable for 
us to allow its self-understanding and 
standards to be whittled away by false 
use. Education should not be a status 
symbol, nor a union card required for 
first-class citizenship. 

Tuomas H. LinpEMAN 

Methodist College Pastor, 

Fresno State College 

Fresno, Calif. 


The Catholic Question 


Eprrors: Your level-headed editorial 
on the Catholic candidacy |Comment, 
June 23, p. 3] is illuminating and to the 
point. The question of a Roman Catholic 
president does not frighten us any longer. 
3ut this is a time of confession, as you 
state. 

The commotion engendered in Boston 
College when a priest was excommuni- 
cated for saying that Protestants who 
were ignorant of Roman doctrine would 
be saved, did not settle the problem at all. 
And I surely agree with you that the 
Pope should make a statement on the 
“true church.” No one church is infalli- 
ble, but perhaps all churches together 
could possess the truth that makes men 
OE... 

Frank L. Pizzuto 

Christ Methodist Church 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


A Roman Catholic Candidate? 
Eprrors: Thanks for giving us Dean 
Francis J. Connell’s article, What Can 
a Priest Do? in the panel on What Shall 
We Think of a Catholic Candidacy? 
[ May 26, p. 20]. This is a balanced treat- 


ment, which probably represents the real 
attitude of a majority of American Cath- 
olics. Dr. Bosley’s article in the same 
panel is not strident (as so much Protes- 
tant writing on this subject is), but he 
seems to be dealing with a “straw man,” 
at least part of the time. He mentions 
what Roman Catholics ought to do 
theoretically. And I doubt that he has a 
right to ask for a Roman Catholic dee- 
laration that the “unofficial” position is 
really official. 

On the other hand, Dean Connell 
cleverly evades the sensitive issue of birth 
control. ... 

Kerry A. Leacu 

Berry Memorial Methodist Church 

Chicago, Ill. 


Our Itinerant System 


Epirors: I am opposed to the “dio- 
cesan direction” recommended by Rev. 
Clarence Seidenspinner |Should Meth- 
odism Go Diocesan? May 26, p. 9. But 
I am glad for the recent General Con- 
ference action on limited terms for 
bishops, because it, along with the 
limited term for district superintendents, 
points in the direction of the continuing 
belief in our itinerant Methodist minis- 
try. 

However bishops are elected, and for 
how long, we should not give them a 
“charge” or “cathedral.” Better we 
should call on each bishop to know the 
laymen as well as the ministers in his 
Area. After all, tending sheep is his 
chief function. 

Davin C. Groves 

Lealman Methodist Church 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Praise for “Sermon Starters” 


Epirors: Let me thank you for Sermon 
Starters, offering suggestions for the 
preparation of 
church year. 

I am glad that you have not only 
furnished “seed thoughts” and illustra- 
tions, but suggested Scripture and hymns. 
And I am glad for occasional references 
to books and articles. 

Speaking of hymns, I find that many 
hymn tunes are not familiar to congrega- 
tions, but the tunes may be _ inter- 
changed, using that various indexes in 
the Methodist Hymnal. 

Mitton G. Persons 

First Methodist Church 

Albion, Ind. 


sermons around the 
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NEED TO PROBE CHURCH-STATE TIES: DR. MUELDER 


The time is ripe for a widespread 
study of church-state relations, both in 
the churches and in secular society in 
general, Dr. Walter G. Muelder recently 
told a conference on church-state rela- 
tions, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. He is r an of the 
Boston University School of Theology. 

He pointed out social an having 
significance in the church-state pattern, 
including U.S. religious — pluralism, 
growth of government aid in all phases 
of its culture, greater public welfare 
services, and the population explosion 
which is precipitating an educational ex- 
plosion. ; 

“No simple appeal to the slogan of 
separation of church and state can illu- 
minate what should be done in any par- 
ticular case,” Dr. Muelder asserted. 

In comment on the conflict of views 
among the religions, he said: “Even 
political action is getting self-conscious 
in its desire not to offend any religious 
minority.” 

The dean cited the work of councils of 
churches as of special significance in de- 
fining goals of religious welfare agencies 
and functions as related to the expansion 
of predominantly public aid programs. 

Development of ecumenical conscious- 
ness and sound interreligious programs 
are essential, he added, if the American 
community is to conserve its religious 
heritage 

The common values embraced by Prot- 
estants, Roman Catholics, and Jews in 
the U.S. have more political effectiveness 
as their result, he said. 

Since the religions are independent, 
they are free to speak potently to the 
State. 


Missionaries Are Safe 


Nearly all the 85 Methodist mission- 
aries assigned to the Congo have been 
evacuated temporarily, the Board of Mis- 
sions reports. Seven remain, six are in 
the U.S. on furlough or for personal rea- 
sons, and the rest are in Rhodesia. They 
were welcomed by Methodist personnel 
and will stay in the various mission cen- 
ters, said the August 1 report. 

About 150 personnel, including wives 
and children, were evacuated. 

At a meeting July 13 of missionaries 
and native leaders, responsibility for 
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Methodist work in the Central Congo 
Conference was turned over to the Afri- 
can church. (See news stories, p. 21, 
July 21, and p. 32, August 4.) 

Every missionary has emphasized that 
the church in the Congo i is in the hands 
of strong, capable lez dere for the 52,000 
Methodist members there. 


NCC Starts Freedom Study 


A year’s study of religious liberty, cli- 
maxed with study and deenaian 3 in early 
1961 in local churches, has been launched 
by the National Council of Churches. 

ar is co-ordinated by the Rev. Dean 

Kelley, who recently left Crawford 
eden Methodist Church in New 

York to become director of NCC’s De- 
partment of Religious Liberty. 

Some of the issues in the study are 
the right of a church to encourage inter- 
racial understanding and concern for 
social justice; interfaith bigotry; congres- 
sional investigations involving church- 
men; and “guilt by association” tech- 
niques of government agencies as in the 
Air Force manual controversy. 


May Succeed Schweitzer 

A 39-year-old Czech refugee from 
Communism is seen as the heir apparent 

Dr. Aibert Schweitzer, says Lisle M. 
Ramsey, a St. Louis 
advertising execu- 
tive, and president 

Religious Herit- 
age of America. He 
visited the jungle 
hospital on a recent 
tour of 13 African 
nations. 

“When the time 
comes” it is likely 
to be the serious, 
deeply religious Dr. 
Richard Friedmann, Dr. Schweitzer’s 
right hand man at Lambaréné. Mr. Ram- 
sey said the young doctor installed an 
electrical plant and fixed water pumps in 
addition to his duties as surgeon and 
X-ray technician. He carries a well-worn 
3ible in his hip pocket and studies the 
New Testament under Dr. Schweitzer. 

Dr. Friedmann speaks seven languages. 
He fled his homeland after the Com- 
munists forced him to search for land 
mines. In one search he lost a finger. 


Dr. Friedmann 


On Dr. Schweitzer’s 85th birthday, 
Mr. Ramsey made presentation of three 
tons of supplies to the jungle hospital. 


Florida School Case 
May Go to High Court 


The entire question of religious prac- 
tices in the nation’s public schools may 
be in jeopardy if a Miami, Fla. case is 
taken to the U.S. Supreme Court as the 
plaintiffs indicate will be done. 

This is the first time a single case 
has encompassed all religious practices 
in schools. 

Two suits have been brought against 
the Dade County school district by a 
Unitarian, an agnostic, and three Jewish 
parents. They protest reading of the 
sible in school, distribution of Bibles and 
religious literature, prayers, graces and 
hymn singing, observance of Christmas, 
Easter and Hanukkah, use of crosses, 
baccalaureate services, taking of religious 
census among school children, imposition 
of a religious test for teachers and other 
employes, and use of school facilities for 
Bible instruction after school hours. 

Florida law allows daily reading from 
the Bible and recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

A major point at issue is whether the 
children of the plaintiffs are compelled, 
directly or indirectly, to take part in 
them and the other practices. The board 
claims that they are not. 

Heavy opposition to the suits has come 
from the Greater Miami Council of 
Churches and the Greater Miami Minis- 
terial Association. The Unitarian and 
Jewish parents are being backed by the 
American Jewish Congress, and the ag- 
nostic by the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

They charged that the practices are 
divisive, sectarian, and violate the reli- 
gious liberty clauses of the U.S. and 
Florida Constitutions. 


Conference Digest 

The last in a series of reports 
on highlights of the 1960 Annual 
Conferences appears on page 22. 
New Jersey and North Alabama 
Conferences are reported later as 
they are held in September. 





Laws Bolster Segregation 


Congregations who quit their national 
denominations to prevent racial integra- 
tion may retain their church buildings 
and grounds, under laws passed in three 
southern states. 


Action of the Louisiana legislature fol- 
lowed similar moves in Mississippi and 


Alabama. In the former, however, ex- 
ception is made for the Roman Catholic 
Church, as well as educational, charita- 
ble, and religious trusts. The bill was 
passed unanimously, with Senators Har- 
old Montgomery and William T. Carpen- 
ter, both Methodists, urging its passage 
as an important segregation measure. 
Appearing to oppose the bill was a 


group of Methodist leaders who charged 
unwarranted interference by the state 
into church affairs. The group was 
headed by the Rev. D. W. Poole, super. 
intendent of the Baton Rouge District; 
the Rev. Virgil D. Morris, chairman of 
the state Methodist Board of Missions; 
and the Rev. W. E. Trice, pastor of Reily 
Methodist Church in Baton Rouge. 


CONFERENCE 
AND 
HOST 


MEMBERSHIP 


Church (Gain vy Total 

(0 Church or ( Admitted in 
School Loss) full 

4 WSCS L Retired 


MINISTERS WORLD 


SERVICE 
BENEV- 
OLENCES 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
AND QUADRENNIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


121,056 
[] 74,000 
4 28,897 


(1,492) 370 
(1,198) oO 7 
(-516) 4 10 


MINNESOTA 
Hamline 

University 
St. Paul 


$180,076 
209,697 


Approved long-range fiscal plan pooling all Methodist assets in the state 
to open a new line of credit running into millions of dollars. Voted 
to co-operate with the Minnesota Council of Churches in construction of g 
new Protestant Center and office building in Minneapolis. 





230,655 (13,142) 
() 173,745 (71) 
4 48,322 (628) 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA- 
ARIZONA 
University 

of Redlands 
Redlands 


$1,079,726 
(total) 


Organized study commission to look into Hawaii becoming a district of 
conference. Ratified Amendment 12, 465-38. Urged Church to speed 
abolition of Central Jurisdiction. Deplored the proposed $15 million Bible 
Storyland. Heard church school attendance below last year in 212 
churches, gained in only 162. Adopted budgets of $2.2 million. 


178,731 
_] 114,260 
4 35,646 


(2,746) 
(-1,294) 
(-203) 


ROCK RIVER 
Richards St. 
Church 

Joliet, Ill. 


$321,567 
605,978 


Adopted record budget of $1,499,727. Formed a conference stewardship 
committee. Received $100,000 from Superannuates Relief Association for 
pensions fund. Urged controlled disarmament and increased distribution 
of food for the world. Announced $300,000 in cash receipts on higher 
education drive. 


NORTH 203,605 (2,307) 

GEORGIA [) 152,908 (1,232) 

First L 31,683 (-51) 
Church 

Atlanta 


$223,009 
184,875 


Raised minimum salary $100 annually; set goal $3,600 (married) and 
$3,000 (single) to be reached for minimum by 1964. Formed credit union, 
open to men in both Georgia conferences. Adopted report from Board of 
Christian Social Concerns condemning anti-Semitism, capital punishment. 
Urged that public education be maintained by doing ‘‘every thing humanly 
possible’; commended use of religious symbols in public and private 
worship; defeated section of report commending sit-in demonstrations 
by Negro students. 


(-877) 
(-940) 
(-153) 


KENTUCKY 75,044 
First 57,319 


Church 4 12,290 
Lexington 


Voted to raise $1.8 for Union, Kentucky Wesleyan, and Lindsey Wilson, 
and for student work. Will launch Inter-board Council in 1961. Accepted 
report on proposed merger with Louisville Conference, thus leaving door 
open for future consideration. Voted $15,000 for new campsite. Adopted 
report which said that to ask questions of any candidate for the presi- 
dency is not bigotry but responsible citizenship. All time record of 
$42,143 given to special mission projects, and over $70,000 for col- 
leges and student work last year. 








CUBA 9,283 
Harrell [J 11,596 

Church 4 1,499 
Marianao 


Most churches reported 100 per cent on all finances. Gain of $8,963 for 
all purposes for the year. Conference strategy is to concentrate on evan- 
gelism and education. This will be known as Laymen’s Year; 100 new 
local preachers will be sought to help in the extension program, 50 mis- 
sionaries for neglected areas. 500 Methodists will be asked to take at 
least 10 children each to Sunday School throughout the year; and 500 
each to win five persons to Christ and to be known as the St. Andrews 
brotherhood. 


345,360 (5,345) 
CL) 255,179 (-781) 
4 54,238 (972) 


$736,106 
362,371 


Adopted for year, evangelism program with goal of 50,000 new members. 
Vote to buy 500 acres for conference summer center. Heard report com- 
pletion of 18-building campus of Children’s Home, and that Home for 
Aging No. 2 for Northern Virginia would start within the year. Approved 
for 1961-62 a $5 million campaign to aid schools and Wesley Founde- 
tions. 


VIRGINIA 

Frederick 
Church and 
Mary Washington 
College 


184,218 
[] No report 
4 No report 


(2,662) No report 
Cc) 18 


4 No report 


No report Conference has raised $2.55 million on $3 million goal for higher educa- 
tion. Adopted budget of $545,067 for World Service. Authorized offerings 
for Epworth Children’s Home, Home for Aging, and for new campsite 
near Greenville. Recommended 10 cents per member for support of Meth- 
odist student work. Recommended forming committee on Christian higher 


education. Adopted $60 as pension rate. 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
Washington 
Street 
Church 
Columbia 
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EIGHT BISHOPS CONSECRATED 
—BUT NOT NEUTRALIZED © 


Bishops Golden, Moore, and Harris 


A ranch hand and gold miner-turned- 
minister is Bishop Everett W. Palmer, 
54, who is to head the new Seattle Area. 
He went to work at 12 in South Dakota. 
Soon after entering Dakota Wesleyan 
University he took a small church that 
had been closed, rounded up 11 people, 
and re-opened it. Through years of col- 
lege work at DWU, Drew and Union 
Theological seminaries, and Oxford Uni- 
versity, he supported his wife and family 
as a nightshift waiter, Spanish tutor, but 
always as a full-time minister. 

He received a BD cum laude at Drew. 
He served churches in South Dakota 
and New Jersey, and in 1951 transferred 
to First Church, Glendale, Calif., from 
which he was made bishop. 

He is a regular contributor to religious 
periodicals, wrote two books, and has led 
seminars to Europe, the Middle and Far 


East. 
Central Jurisdiction 


Among three elected by the Central 
Jurisdiction in Cleveland is Bishop Noah 
Watson Moore, 58, pastor of Tindlevy 
Temple, Philadelphia. He was born in a 
Methodist parsonage in Newark, N.J. He 
attended Morgan College in Baltimore, 
Drew Theological Seminary, and did 
post-graduate work at Crozier Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. 

He was a pastor in Delaware Confer- 
ence and superintendent of Easton Dis- 
trict. 

A distinguished career as director of 
special fields in the Board of Missions’ 
Division of National Missions is that of 
Bishop Charles F. Golden, 48, assigned 
to the new Nashville-Birmingham Area. 
He is the second youngest Methodist 
bishop (see news story, p. 28, Aug. 4). 

He was educated at Clark College and 
Gammon, Boston University School of 


Theology. 


24 


Bishops Henley, Gum, Hardin, and Smith 


When Bishop Matthew Simpson was elected in 1852, Abel Steveng, 
journalist and church historian, wrote up the account in the National 
Magazine. So powerful a preacher, he said, ought never to have 
been elected and have his talents neutralized forever; and he 
apologized for abridging one of the bishop’s speeches “from which 
not a syllable should have been omitted.” 

Today’s candidate for the episcopacy probably has little fear of 
being “neutralized”; and the press, less kind to bishops’ speeches 
than in an earlier day, seldom print them verbatim. Yet between the 
two extremes faced by Bishop Simpson, is a wide latitude in which 
the modern bishop can operate effectively. 


He served pastorates in five states, 
was a professor at Philander Smith Col- 
lege, and an army chaplain four years. 
For five years he was director of field 
services in the Board of Missions former 
Department of Negro Work. He has 
traveled abroad extensively. 

A well-known writer on philosophical 
subjects and figure 
in the world ecu- 
menical movement 
is Bishop Marquis 
Lafayette Harris, 
53, who has been 
president at Phil- 
ander Smith since 
1936. He has been 
sent to the Atlantic 
Coast Area. 

After work at 
Clark College, Gammon Seminary, and 
Boston’s School of Theology, he did 
special work at Harvard and at Western 
Reserve. He has a PhD from Ohio State 
University, and is a fellow of the Na- 
tional College of Canada. 

Before entering the ministry he taught 
physics, mathematics, chemistry, and 
athletics. After serving in Lexington 
Conference he was a dean and professor 
at Samuel Huston College. 

Bishop Harris has served on several 
Methodist General boards, attended the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference in 
Oxford, and was delegate to the World 
Council of Churches Assembly in 1954. 


Bishop Palmer 


Southeastern Jurisdiction 
Another prominent churchman is Bish- 
op John Owen Smith, 58, native of South 
Carolina and new administrator for 
Atlanta Area. Since 1925 he has served 
South Carolina pastorates, his latest being 

historic Bethel Church, Charleston. 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa, graduate of 


Wofford College and Yale Divinity 


School, and holds the honorary DD from 
Wofford. He is a member of the World 
Methodist Council, vice-president of the 
Jurisdictional Council, and former mem 
ber of the Methodist General Board of 
Education. 

The new Columbia, S.C. Area is being 
served by Bishop Paul Hardin, Jr., % 
who was born in Chester, S.C., and 
joined the Western North Carolina Cot 
ference in 1927. In 1949 he went 
North Alabama Conference as ministef 
of First Church, Birmingham. He is 
graduate of Wofford and of Candlep 
School of Theology, and has two hom 
orary DDs. 

A native Tennessean is Bishop James 
W. Henley, a graduate of Emory’s School 
of Theology and Yale Divinity School, 
He did graduate work at University of 
Edinburgh. Beginning in 1926 he served 
churches in Holston Conference, and iff 
1944 went to the Tennessee Conferences 
He succeeded Bishop Costen J. Harrell 
at West End Church, Nashville. He is 39% 

Bishop Walter C. Gum, 63, was edi 
cated at Randolph-Macon College and af 
Emory, and joined the Virginia Confers 
ence in 1918. He served a number of pa# 
torates and was superintendent of Nom 
folk and Richmond Districts. He 
been a member of the Methodist | 
ordinating Council, and chairman of the 
jurisdictional Committee on Missions 
He is a native of Monterey, Va. 


NOT METHODIST GROUP 


In response to inquiries, the 
Methodist General Board of Pen- 
sions has stated that a firm known 
as Group Insurance Plan for 
Methodists, 1920 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago, has no connection 
with The Methodist Church or 


any of its boards and agencies. 
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